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TRANS MARE CURRUNT. A YE 
PRICE SIX DOLLARS O@LUM, NON ANIMUM, MUTANT, QUI AR IN ADVANCE. 
mumiaiannal NEWYORK, SATURDAY, OOTOBER 8, 1968. CFM, NO. PARK PLA 
: his bright locks and her long tresses tangled, superficial and imperfectly acquired accomplishments for 
LITERATURE Whose es have never met by daylight. Stay! useful qualifications, unfits the respectable yeoman’s Bere oy 4 
’ Stir not !—and speak not !—ob, how shall it end? tion she was born to dignify and ornament, those poor girls had s 
They sleep ! the spangled night is melting off, few years at a third-rate boarding school, where were taught to 
And still they sleep ; the holy moon looks in, ter imperfest French, to play the pianoforte, for wh they had no 
VIOLETTA. In at the painted window-panes, and flings and to manufacture work as neither 
Ruby, blue, purple, pesca amethyst, eestheticaily served to enlarge their capacities for ie or <— 
ecrecirte nd notice of our reade ry a a Ps weg Sean Wien fit to Ie and the cond tof the 
exquisite little poem is commended to the especial notice of our readers. round her face » of white light, were unfit uc 
ir not equal to Keats's “St. Agnes’ Eve” in luxurious eo we =e who sins not ; my ero devolved upon a clever ‘bat dishonest t ; whilst their time 
that delicious composition in tenderness, delicacy, and com tropa Gold lights are flashing like the wings of angels, was swallowed up in a hundred frivolous which added neither to 
Oh! was there ever tale of human love, Bringing these two hearts to be single-hearted. their charms as women, nor to their ty — 
Which was aot also tale of human tears? bours. Mr, Roby grumbled at their extravagance, but 
Died not sweet Desdemona ? Sorrowed not They sleep! and it is morning !—Her white hand reconciled him to a display of his wealth ; nor was it until the 
Fair, patient Imogen? and she whose name Falls light as snow on his, and sends a dream— of his daughter with a reckless young mein meeg Taun- 
Lives among lovers, Sappho, silver-voiced, A quick, dream, into his heart, whose joy ton, reckoned on receiving a pardon and a portion the parent of 
Wes aos vie staes of oe lida Gods through the spirit to the sense, and lifts fo dape oe etd: aed ay ony Eng of his own mau 
Ended for ever in the dull, deaf sea? The curtain of his eye. What doth he gaze on! The change in bis tion thom indifference to, queraioms reneey aa 
Must it be thus? Ob! must the cup that holds Is the dream vanished, but the dream’s dear glory not mend matters ; and when, after a short season ae 
The sweetest vintage of the vine of life Left him for comfort? Ab! that hasty erty, his till then unforgiven child was restored to him a , She 
Taste bitter at the dregs? Is there no story, Hath snapped the spell! She starts—vand she is gone— | @ household that had been altered, but had not been reformed in her ab- 
No legend, no love- » which shall bend, Rose-colour from the forehead to the foot. 
Even as the bow that has bent in heaven, He thinks it is a spirit, and will kneel ; 
O’er the sad waste of mortal histories, Bat, kneeling, spies a bracelet : pearl and gold 
Promising respite to the rain of tears? Warm from the wearer, where her foot was las ; 
hath he kissed it lovingly, aid it 
Meseems I do remember one! It told Shoe at his heart, and when the house was up, 
Of lovers led by angel hands together, . Asked of the busy hostess earnestly — 
Who met most strangely, and wholoved most strongly, « Who holds the upper chamber of the turret ?”— 
2 the ay aa oy a I heard it Ag “'Phe lady Violetta and her sister, 

‘own at Caserta, by the seven waters ; Last night, fair sir, but when the sun was up 
Fioretta sang the to her lute , ; ¥ ” themselves ; and wakening the old man from his iaebriated , vainly 
At the Ave Mary. Oh! I would I had They rose, and parted from.us, Venice-ward. called upon him for defence, | Men in white frocks, with thelr thoes black 
The merry musi¢ of her tongue, a wandered ened, burst in upon them, many oaths, demanding eys.of chest 
And the quick flash of her Italian eye, Se eas Se eee ee SS ee and Mr. Roby, rising in terrified wrath, was struck down by one 
So should ye listen to the very last. y of the burglars ; while his eldest daughter ran shrieking about the room 

Twice a year ended : at Perugia in the imbecile hysteria of terror; and the other, selfishly regardless of 
She said—I think it was at set of sun— There was o solemn mass at Whitsuntide aught but ber own personal safety, managed to oonge Soe the scene, and 
Down the green hill, were the Velino rushes, The chant of priests and song of ehoristers lay hid in the coal-cellar, until she was found some after the house- 
SAF Sena ee Veg whe De beets, on ee Rose with the ringing of the loaded censers had retreated with their 
Of noble j young he was, , So that the sound went the futed pw ts ee eh By Eig i BB eed re 
With whereupon Soon av Lane pate cot tr tae Oartal from the end ering ded at Laat in 
Time had not written wrinkles. At hisheels Into the square, and smote upon the ear some of the men-servants, . Roby was quite dead ; there was 
The scabbard of his sword kept even time, Of one who walked disconsolate. He turned, no mark of violence on his person ; and it was as probable that a fit, 
Merrily clinking on the mountain stone Following as it were an angel’s word occasioned by fright when so suddenly roused inebriated slumbers, 
With every stride—Oh ! but he had an eys ‘Aad bent bis prond knee o6 the marthe, praying ; had extinguished the of life, as that he had been killed by the blow 
To make a lady look once and again, Eos ashe proved, the wala unt bus taseent of the robber, which his married daughter declared she had witnessed. 
Where, if she looked, she could not choose but love. ‘and the dull longing and the baffled search , The burglars were never discovered ; but it is a fact that the woman, whe 
The village girls dancing about the well, Of twice twelve moons faded before the had so completely ruled the domestic omy d of the family, 
Stayed the quick music of the mandoline Of her whoteste berlle bien, Sindee eome soon after, having thrown up her situation when it became no longer og 
Even at the quickest, as he passed them by ; “ The psalm of ended trials.”——Presentle sirable to retain it, 
Whereat with smile, and ready compliment, The veil was raised, and it wes—Violetts | Now, my father was accustomed to ascribe all the misfortunes that be- 
And jewelled bonnet doffed, and brown curls bowed, Ques wees Meaterte wes by her side! fell the Robies to pride and self-indulgence in the on and want of 
He questioned of the leagues that lay between Lim Oh! shall I tell you how he wooed and won her mental culture in the children. “ These women,” he w peo 
erp Re bys ede bon pee lla Or when he won her, how he stamped the kiss, ’ have saved life and property, had they been properly educated into 
But you shall find the castle and the court The long-delayed and life-e kiss, self-reliance which us not only to defend ourselves, but to help 
Full to the roof, and it were very pity Upon her rose-leaf lips, and took ber wrist others.—Now, Nelly,”’—turning to me—“ had I been asleep in fee 
To dull such doublet with the mountain mist, Azd clasped the bragsiet on, sad wetepened low with you beside me, and such a crew breaking into the house, what 
And rust your new sword ere the sun hath seen it.” With a light laugh that none might you have done ?” 
“ Nay, I must on!””—“ Well, there’s the haunted chamber : “ Sweet Violetta : hadst thou not lost the “But, father,” I would , Ph petal satay if such a thing 
iJon. ech tooled abe Rieder aice And thy dear self beside I had not won wove to Degen? San :s be very much tened ; but, at the 

you can nothing question 4 ” same time’’—— 
There’s sleeping-room ; so farewell, signor mine.” A noble, beantiful, and gentle wife. “ Well?” 
“ At the same I should certainly not leave you to their tender 
Montorio left them laughing, and at night AN OMNIBUSIAN SONG. mercies, or hide myself in the coal-hole ; and I am very sare that I could 
Beat with his hilt upon a door, (after BARRY CORNWALL.) { control myself ently tognevens all noisy evidence of my alarm. I 
Which opened up into the spacious court Ride! Who rides never fainted in my life ; ou and my mother have tanght me beiter 
Of what was now a hostel, but had once In a ’bus that taketh twelve insides? things than to scream at the sight of a mouse or ablack did not 
worl geese wan Liitte satel he Ah! who is this lady fine os 7 even start yesterday, when I almost pat my hand upon ® toed ip the gar- 
ough there were dances garden grass, en. 

And rustling satins, and of gold, Thob talie gn tts leg oF tain? “ But would yeu stand quietly by, and permit the sideboard to be rifled 
In every alley ; and the glint of gems, As bie <of without a struggle ?”” 
And quiet float of feathers in the hall ; i * > “ Nay, father, I should ring the bell if possible, or up poker and at ” 
Only he eased him of his belt and sword, er room to her company. said I smiling : “ besides, there is a pistol in study if 1 could at 
Followed the torches of then tien Smoke! Who smokes a istol without a lock, and in want of it shall 

ollo e torches “Yes—a p without a ’ wan 
Along the rushes to an ancient room. Bee eit hnnezance of other Soll? be looked to, girl ; and, what is more, you shall be y to use it. 
Where; after many drowsy beade, he slept pybng tad. — See I do not wish to make either a racing sportsman or a 
Dreamless and st Hocon pend shooter of my daughter, but I see no reason why she should not learn 

Above him in the turret. 2 compen noxious scent to prime a pistol—ay, and fire it, too, if need were.” 
There sat two sisters, beautiful—but one ep macen, bese, andl wine: My mother never interfered in such matters as the above, for she knew 
Moet beautiful : even as the evening star | ah vapor» oder that my father hed a good reason for most of his resolves ; and 
Sits in her place among the silver worlds roof should be. shrunk a little at first from the lesson, I did not try to avert it. I little 
Most silvery. The Violetta, I prefer his room to his company. Punch. | thought, some weeks when he complimented me on my ed 
On wrist and arm of rounded ivory . EE NON ess, that I should ever level a ot anything lem brittle than © 
Resting her brow, read from the painted page bottle, or more lively than a log of wood 
Fa : of the .. ? WHAT HAPPENED AT CHERRY-TREE TOPPING. * * . - . 

a night was old ; close at her side It is stran is the observation @ new one—how certuin localities} I have not yet told you, that within half a mite of us rose the old, gray, 
Sat Beatriol at the beadiee gas become su - aap Apne to certain analogous events ; just as in some | substantial walls of the manor-house of the Lesters. The family, an an- 
Drawing the stained silks slow and slower still, families a disease may appear to be hereditary, or a predisposition to pe-| cient one, no longer rich, had long been of ours, mo- 
Bid. h har socks hen 1, in? Bt lest, culiar eccentricities continue to shew itself for several centuries. I re-| ther was the -sister of Lady Lester, and -mother to her 
H er sister seek her in the chamber, member an elm-tree near the good town of Taunton, in passing near which son, Frank. But of this second son I had, up to this time, heard 
ae tht oyen ened ene so many of our acquaintances had somehow chanced to sprain an ankle, By ohn ionie: mows peep ot my mabey» breast Ho bed tehen, 

th bright eyes wearied, but with heart unfilled. that we gave it the name of the Twistfoot-tree. In like manner I have to | long been dead, and might now have been near meet nny Keg 
How long the & series of somewhat romantic facts which took place at the old | age. I afterwards came uct 

o> ae held her, that I know not ; of Cherry-tree Topping, in Somerset, mon 

t long enough it was to let the sand T afterwards became a wife. and Tha tled 
Rlide from the thrice-turned glass, and the light ficker, | widow, with my good kind children 
As though it strove to live and look her ; I had no in the first event of 
So that she started, and with opened lips, tor. It cocurred before I was born, bu 

7 versa’ a 
Breathed from the dying lamp its little life ides 8 lee et eet ele ee 
pat ar teres ofoaiare rom her forchesd,} he was inclined to soosider as one of - - 
ground, racter—that volous 
And walked in the white moonlight to her bed. duces women to falatand chtken con” ive iculous 
roxysms of fear, that are sometimes the result of c 

And now she sleepeth, beautiful and calm, oftener conventi 
With those long Cay coun for a night-robe, pn a ens oliveted quarrel with ‘ family found i 
And her blue eyelids down upon her eyes. It seems that before my father leased the farm of Cherry-tree T , | impossible to adjust. The dispute ended in Lady Lester’s leaving the 
Ha !-methought Beatrice’s hair was black ! a , attended circumstances, had been committed in the | manor-house for Cherry-tree Topping, where she prevailed apen ay fe 
Prhose are yon sleeper’s clustering curls of brown ? house. The then ® Mr. Roby, was an elderly man, accounted | rents to allot a suite of rooms for her use until such time as her en- 
Brown |—She has missed the chamber and is laid wealthy, but of no generous or charitable disposition, gp overpartial abled her to remove elsewhere. 
By young Montorio, most peas to the indulgences of the table, and ostentatious in the display of furni-| This took place nearly two rome after I had acquired the sccomplish- 

andering hither slambrous and unlighted. ture and household luxaries that were justly deemed unsuitable to his ment of shooting at» mark. To make room for Lady Lester’s attendant, 
Look, they are sleeping side by side ; their hearts condition. His wife was dead, and two daughters his family. | I was sent on a visit to an aunt who resided in ee tg 
Beating one measure, and their warm breath meeting, Educated in that faulty and foolish maaner which, by the substitation of | daughter of this excellent relative, who had long wished me to reside 
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her, and I submitted the more cheerfully to the wishes of my ts be- 
cause of my knowledge of her wise and amiable character. i spent two 
ears with her, proving a useful companion to one who had no other in 

e world nearer of kindred than my father ; and it appeared that, owing 
to declining health and a disinclination for any change, Lady Lester still 
continued to reside at the farm. A reconciliation had been effected be- 
tween herself and the baronet, but she declined living at the manor-house, 
where, in truth, it is not likely that her presence was desired, Unfortun- 
ately her weak, not to say sinful indulgence of her younger son—hercom- 
pliance, as far as it could go, with his constant demands upon her purse, 
suffered no diminution ; and the respectful interference of parents had 
no other effect than irritating her into displeasure, which in accesses 
of severe indisposition. More than once, returning for a time to England, 
Frank Lester had dared to intrude upon his mother, whom he never left 
until by menaces of self-destraction he had succeeded in extorting mone 
from her. On one occasion, when in fact she was unable to comply with 
his requisitions, and when my mother remonstrated with her foster-son on 
his cruel and unfilial conduct, he insulted them both so grossly, that my 
father, happening to come in at the time, thrust him out of the house, de- 
claring he should never enter it again. 

About this time my good old aunt expired, leaving me mistress of all 
her humble savings, and I was summoned home. I found no alterations 
there, saving in the presence of m & and the absence of my eldest 
sister, who had recently married. fragile and gentle dis- 
position of Lady Lester interested me . Her almost childlike de- 
pendence on all who surrounded her, aro my natural desire to make 
myself useful to the sick or sad ; and I became by degrees her constant 
companion—reading to her, w beside her, administering to her ail- 
ments, and listening to the recitals of her happier days, which it was an 
3 oye to her to repeat to so eagar an aniten. 

In details there was one reservation, which, knowing the state of 
affairs, I sought not to remove: she never mentioned Frauk but as the 
beautiful and clever whom my mother had nursed. One day his ar- 

“Tival was announced, an absence of many months, during which time. 
“however, it appears that more than once small sums of money had been 
‘transmitted to him by his mother. My father was absent, or he might 
have | admittance to one who, tt seems, had often insulted him for 
a rd condemnation of his conduct; but in the breast of his 
foster- r still lingered an advocate, and he was ushered into the apart- 
nts of Lady Lester. I did not see him, for I was engaged in some do- 

_ mes dey oop from which, however, I was erelong summoned by loud 
7 the ringing ofa bell. I found Lady Lester in violent hysterics, 
“and my mother so much alarmed as to be incapable of rendering her any 
I succeeded, however, in restoring the agitated dowager to 

wome degree of tranquillity, when she confessed that Frank bad forced 
from her all the ready men | she possessed at the time ; nay, more, had 
“threatened to destroy himself if she did not promise to provide him with 

' £300 in a few days. “He knows,” she said, “ that in that time I shall re- 
“eeive a sum equal to that amount ; but bis words were so cruel, his mena- 
* ees so inhuman, that I have at length taken your husband’s advice: I re- 
used to give it. I have sworn to give him no more for a year, nor willl 
see him till then. I believe he would have struck me, had you not come 

” 

On my father’s return, we told him all that had occurred ; but he seem- 
ed to think that, having failed in his object, there was no danger to be ap- 

ed from a repetition of Frank’s visits for some time, or until he 
soothed his indulgent parent by apologies and concessions. Nor, in- 
deed, did we hear of him for several weeks. 

How well do I remember the bright glory of that genial day, whose 
Close was to be darkened by my first sight of Frank Lester. I had seen 
my father mount his horse and ride away to B——, whence he warned us 
not to look for his return before a late hour ; and as I sauntered back from 
the gate where I had shaken hands with him, my eyes drank in with rare 
delight the soft quiet beauty of the scene before me. The farmhouse, which 
was closely imbosomed in a grove of the exuberant cherry-trees, from 
which it derived its name, had no near prospect of agricultural processes 
or labour, and there was a look of substantial yet graceful antiquity about 
it, that consorted well with the serenity of the weather. Round every 
casement and lattice, and winding about and over an ample bower-like 

h, ran roses, jessamines, and honeysuckles, profusely covered with 
wers in every stage of bloom, amidst which the bees and butterflies hum- 
med and sported. On the green lawn, smoothly shorn, before the windows 
of the parlour and the drawing-room above it, which was devoted to our 
inmate, sported a favourite cat and kitten; whilst every chérry-tree, 
Tichly clothed in green leaf and white blossom, watted fragrance around 
that might well be termed incense waved forth from censors of emerald 
by snowy hands. 

We had passed the day pleasantly, and twilight foutd me in Lady 
Lester’s bedroom, which was on the same floor as the drawing-room, 
though separated from it y a ge. It was a richly-furnished apart- 
ment of considerable size, for she had had some favourite pieces of furni- 
ture removed to it from the manor. Near the bed, with its back toa 
window, stood a richly-carved antique chair, my sual seat as I read 
to her when she lay down. Opposite, and to the left of the door, be- 
fore which stood a some screen, was a costly cabinet and escritoire, 
in which she pe 6 her papers and valuables; a picture or two on the 

through ich opened a small dressing-room, the entrance closed 

a pall of ancient arras, The house was wonderfully silent, for the 
department was quite at the back, and shut out from us by a long 
Sree: As the dusk deepened, and I lit the candles, I almost fancied 
honse uninhabited, save by ourselves, for my mother was busy in the 
laundry, and the only sound that found its way through the open doors, 
was the twi the small birds among the trees. I had read to 
she had passed off into a light slumber, when I lay 
in the chair to continue my lecture to myself. Presently I was dis- 

mo pe hearing on the staircase footsteps, which anon seemed to m4 

to reti In the belief that it was my mother, J got up, an 


7 


re. 
eres oes Wee ose, sAdeasaed her in 8 tow voice. There was no 
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then all at once I remembered that she had desired me to 
bring her a bunch of lavender which lay on a table in the drawing-room. 
“Tran across the passage for it, found it readily without any other light 
than that which in dimly and quaintly from the fine clear night- 
pa ag hastened to the laundry with it. As I passed the outer door, 
recollected having left open, it struck me that some person must 
have powed by, for it was now ajar, and there was no wind that could 
have it into this position. I shut it, without drawing bolt or bar ; 
but as I left the penny bpetes accomplished my task, Iasked my mother 
if she had been near the staircase, or sept anybody thither, for 1 fancied 
Thad heard footsteps. She replied in the negative. “Silly child,” 
added laughing, “ it was your friend Puss, who has been teaching her 
all manner of noisy tricks.” I left her, and had reached the end 
passage that led to the staircase, when I heard loud voices. Lady 
was speaking angrily, yet the tremor of her voice evinced fear. In 
T conjec t was really the case—that her unworthy son 
his way to her in my absence; it was he who had stolen into 
in the dusk; it was he who had partly closed the door, and 
T had heard on the stairs. 

t fast as I listened. What course ought I to e? 
to my mother? Perhaps it would have been better if I had 
heard him say that he must have money—every shilling she 
er ; if she refused, he would make her repent it. I heard such 

such harsh accents, as no man should accost a woman with, 
a mother. I began to tremble, for I heard him 

heard them rattle, and a gasping ery—and 
moment I was at the bedroom door, still 
it, crouching behind the screen, from which I bad a 
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until then he became cognizant of my havin 
He uttered a fearful oath. “ Tdiot!”’ Toa 
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Vane? was my answer, as I cocked the pis- 
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the bed—the gasp of returning animation ; there 


“was a noise from the stairs behind me; but as he sprang u , 1 dis 
eo) pgs aged The room was then to me # ecene of ‘myster and 


cries which I did not utter ; there was a ex: 
were 8 woman’s arm about its neck ; and i lost 


& 
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towards | passions began to rise, and fierce and bitter 


all sense and sight, all consciousness except that of being carried away by 
bands that were unknown to me. 

A very brief explanation will suffice to clear away the clouds that ma 
chanee to linger about the scene which bas just been described. My father's 
returm was some hours earlier than had been antpipeted, and yet he did 
pot arrive one moment too soon. About six miles from ——, he had come 
up with a young medical practitioner of bie acquaintance, who had been 
summoned to attend a neighbour of ours, suddenly seized with apoplexy. 
My father rode with him to the house of Mr. B——, where they were met 
by a cian from Taunton, who told them all was over. Death had re- 
lie sufferer, and they who came toadminister such relief as life can 
bestow were no longer needed. My father invited his young friend, Dr. 
Reveley, to step home with him to supper, and they had opened the outer 
door at the very moment when the report of firearms alarmed the whole 
household. If I had boasted of an incapacity to faint some years before, I 
could no longer lay claim to such an exemption from the weaknesses of 
my sex, for my father entered the room just in time to receive me senseless 
in his arms. But exigencies more serious than mine called for assistance, 
and the presence of Dr. Reveley was no unprized advantage. 

Frank Lester, wounded as he was, struggled desperately to release him- 
self from the enfolding arms of his mother, and had dashed her roughly 
from him, when the entrance, one after another, of every member of the 
family then at home, wines him from effecting his escape. Toosurely 
the pistol had been loaded, and with ball—for what object none ever 
asked, so far as I know. Too surely had my aim done justice to my early 
practice ; for the first and second fingers of his right hand had been so 
nearly shot away, that Mr. Reveley found it absolutely necessary to am- 
putate the mangled remnants. 

Lady Lester, in a state of agitation that amounted to frenzy, was at 
length pacified by the doctor’s assurances that her son’s life was in nowise 
endangered; and that son, conveyed to a remote apartment, where he 
submitted without a word to the requisite operation, was left to raminate 
on his conduct, until the pity of my mother drew her from other cares to 
sit by his bedside. 

I was not chidden by my father for what had happened, but my own 
feelings were not so tranquil. Not even the avowed admiration of my 
conduct testified by the doctor, when he came to know all, sufficed to satis- 
fy me as to what had resulted from my rashness. Time has, however, con- 
vinced me that I was a humble instrument in the hand of Providence. It 
is impossible to tell by what chinks and crannies the light may first enter 
upon the darkened soul; butitis very certain that the occurrences of that 
night had a most salutary effect on the mind of Frank Lester. When, 
after a few days. he was admitted to the chamber of his suffering parent 
to receive her forgiveness, my mother described his remorse and anguish 
as painful yet sweet to be witnessed; and when afterwards my father 
placed before him a vivid picture, not only of what he had done of evil, 
but of what he had intended to do, and the probable results of such 
actions had they been permitted, he betrayed feelings that, latent too 
long, promised an amended future. 

Letters were addressed by his mother to her elder sou, and details en- 
tered into which happily terminated in Frank Lester’s being sent abroad 
in a capacity where opportunities were available for entering upon a dif- 
ferent sort of existence from that which had stained his early manhood.— 
But the chastening hand fell upon him before he left us. [lis mother’s 
constitution, never strong, was so shaken by that night’s fearful occur- 
rence, that she did not live more than a week after learning that she had 
succeeded in obtaining a permanent situation for him, I had not seen 
him since the accident; but when at last I was summoned to his dying 
mother’s side, and looked upon the pale, haggard face of that man as he 
knelt by her bed, and at her request told me that he not only forgave but 
blessed me for the act I bad committed, I turned away shuddering, and in 
tears that I did not attempt to conceal. 

Many years passed: my father, my mother, were taken from me in turn, 
but not before they had given me away in marriage to Dr. Reveley. We 
were prosperous for many years ; but at length the tide of fortune turned, 
and with four children to provide for we fouad ourselves fast sinking into 
abject poverty. When things were at their worst, a letter reached me 
from a celebrated lawyer at B——., informing me that, by the recent de- 
cease of Frank Lester, Esq., &c., at ——, I became entitled to an annuity 
of £400, ‘which was bequeathed “ to Helen Marriott, the wife of Robert 
Reveley, &c., by one whom she had been the means, through Divine Pro- 
vidence, of having prevented from committing a great crime.’ From 
public rumour, we learned that Frank Lester, who died an elderly man, 
had lived a life of practical usefulness in the station which he honourably 
held abroad, and trom whence he had never returned to England. { 





NATIONAL EMBLEMS—THEIR LEGENDARY 
HISTORIES. 


L 
Full white the Bourbon lily blows, 
And fairer haughty England’s rose ; 
Nor shall unsung the symbol smile, 
Green lreland! of thy haughty isle. 
In Scotland grows a warlike flower, 
Too rough to bloom in lady’s bower ; 
His crest when high the soldier bears, 
And spurs his courser on the spears— 
O there it blossoms—there it blows— 
The thistle’s grown aboon the rose! 

ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


All our readers, doubtless, are aware, that the rose is the national 
flower of England-—-the shamrock, of Ireland—the thistle, of Scotland— 
and the fleur-de-lis, or lily, of France ; but as some among them may not 
be aware of the circumstances which led to their becoming so, we subjoin 
the following information on the subject. 

The most disastrous and troublous period of our English history, from 
the Norman conquest to the present time, was undoubtedly that which 
elapsed between the accession of eney VI. and that of Henry VIL., ex- 
tending over a period of fifty years, Never were there so many rival 
claimants for the throne—never were the pretensions of any more fiercely 
or perseveringly maintained ; scarcely had one candidate disappeared 
from the stage, when another started up to fill his place ; and surely it is 
strange, that the longest and most bloodytcivil war which ever desolated 
England should have been named after the loveliest flower in our gardens ; 
and that the rose, which we hold sacred as the emblem of love and beauty, 
should then have been the badge of parties carrying on a sanguinary civil 
war. The circumstance which led to such an anomaly is briefly this: In 
the early part of the reign of Henry VI., about the year 1450, a few noble- 
men and gentlemen were discussing the question which then agitated the 
heart of every one who loved his country—namely, who was the rightful 
heir to the English throne? After a time, they adjourned to the Temple 
Gardens, thinking that they would there be more free from interruption. 
Scarcely, however, had they arrived, when they perceived Richard Plan- 
tagenet, afterwards Duke of York, approaching. Unwilling to continue 
the conversation in his presence, a deep silence ensued. He, however, 
asked what they had been so anxiously talking about when he joined 
them, and whether they espoused the cause of his party, or that of the 
usurper, Henry of Lancaster, who then filled the throne. A false and ab- 
surd politeness preventing their making any reply, he added: “ Since 
you are so reluctant to tell me your opinion in words, tell me by signs ; 
and let him that is an adherent of the house of York, pul la white rose, as 
I do. 

“Then,” said the Earl of Somerset, ‘let him who hates flattery, and 
dares to maintain the cause of our lawful but absent king, even in the pre- 
sence of his enemies, gather a red rose with me.”’ 

“ Be it so,” said the brave Earl of Warwick. “My flower shall be a 
white rose ; and, as I pull it, I pledge myself to be a stanch supporter of 
the house of York.” 

* Well,” replied the Earl of Suffolk, “I will follow the Earl of Somer- 
set’s example, and gather a red rose, in token that I am ready to defend 
the cause of Henry of Lancaster with the last drop of my blood.” 

“ But,” said Vernon, a friend of Plantagenet’s, “before gathering any 


. more roses, we ought to agree, that whichever party has the greatest num- 


vette. proposition t agreed to by all; but now their 
was at once ; now an 
dg hn treat —_ aan on hoth 

sides, each prophesying, w taunts and execrations, speedy 
downfall of the other. At length they separated, to make known to their 
various friends the which were henceforth to distinguish the adhe- 
rents of the houses of York and Lancaster. 

A few years after this event, an effort was made to reconcile the con- 
tending parties. Several of the most powerful noblemen on both sides 

es 


met, and certain articles of were agreed on, which were afterwards 
by the king and his ministers, and the Duke of York and his 

ends ; and in order to give a to the circumstances, a procession 
to St. Paul , when the Duke of York led Mar- 


’s Cathedral was — 





garet of Anjou, wife of Henry by the hand ; and the rival roses were 
in conjunction. The joy of the nation, however, which had been 
groaning under the miseries of the long protracted war, was destined to 


be but of short continuance ; for, erelong, the flames which had been smo- 
thered, not extinguished, broke out again with increased violence, and 
raged for years with redoubled az ; and it was not until Henry VII. of 
Lancaster, by bis marriage with Elizabeth of York, eldest daughter of 
IV., united for ever the rival houses, and thus put an end to the 
war, that the roses then blerded together became the national flower 
of England, and were emblazoned on her arms. and on the coin of the 
realm, Well might Sir Walter sing in one of his poems : 
Let merry England proudly rear 
Her blended roses, bought so dear ! 
Tn the language of flowers, the rose is the emblem of love and beauty, and 
the symbol of secrecy. 
il. 
Where’er we pass, 
A triple grass 
Shoots up with dew-drops streaming ; 
As softly green 
As emeralds seen 


Through purest crystal gleaming ! 
Ob, the shamrock! the green immortal shamrock ! 
Chosen leaf 


Of bard and chief, 
Old Erin’s native shamrock. 


St. Patrick, the apostle of Ireland, or, as her people love better to hear 
him called, her patron saint, was born, according to the best authorities, 
at Saburnia, in North Britain. His father was a priest, and his mother a 
sister of St. Martin, the celebrated bishop of Tours. When about sixteen 
years of age, he was taken prisoner by some pirates, who brought him 
over with them to Ireland ; and there sold him as a slave to acertain Mac 
Brien, with whom he remained for six years, performing the most servile 
offices. It was during this period he felt an earnest desire to preach the 
gospel to those around him, many of them being deplorably ignorant of 
the way of salvation. At the expiration of the six years, he was most 
fortunately enabled to purchase his freedom with a piece of gold he had 
accidentally found in a field which had been just ploughed up. He im- 
mediately returned to England, and hastened to rejoin his parents, who 
were filled with joy at once more bebolding the son they had long mourned 
for as dead; but although enjoying the pleasures of freedom, and sur- 
rounded by those to whom he was most tenderly attached, the youthful 
Patrick was far from happy. Again and again did his earnest desire to 
labour as a missionary amongst the Irish recur to him, and each time with 
redoubled vigour. It was strengthened, too, by a dream he had about this 
time, in which he saw a man bringing him a letter from Ireland, and say- 
ing to him: “ We beseech thee, holy youth, come over and dwell among 
us,’ 

At jength, after much and arxious deliberation, his determination was 
taken ; and once taken, all the persuasion, entreaties, and arguments of 
bis parents and friends failed to move him. Feeling, however, that the 
manner in which his early life had been passed rendered further study and 
preparation necessary, he passed over into Franrce, and placed himself 
under the guidance and tutelage of his uncle, the good bishop of Tours, 
with whom he spent some yeays. He afterwards prosecuted his studies 
under the care of Gamandus, bishop of Auxerre, by whom he was subee- 
quently ordained, and appointed “ chief bishop of the school in Ireland.” 
And now, being in every way qualified for the post, the time had arrived 
for him to put his long-cherished desire into execution. Accordingly, he 
went to Ireland, and landed at Wicklow in the year 432. Once there, he 
lost no time in commencing his holy labour. He travelled through the 
entire country, and was everywhere received with delight by multitudes, 
who hung with rapture on his words. One day, whilst preaching at Tara, 
he was anxious to explain the doctrine of the Trinity ; the people, how- 
ever, failed to understand. and refused to believe that there could Se three 
Gods, and yet but one. The holy man paused for a moment, absorbed in 
thought, and then seeing a shamrock peeping forth from the green turf on 
which he stood, he gathered it, and showing it to them, exclaimed: “Do 
you not see in this simple little wild-flower how three leaves are united 
on one stalk, and will you not then believe what I tell you from the Sa- 
cred Volume, that there are indeed three Persons, and yet but ene God ?”’ 
His audience without difficulty understood this simple yet striking illus 
tration ; and to the inexpressible delight of St. Patrick, eagerly embraced 
the doctrine, of the truth of which he was so anxious to impress them. 
From that period, the shamrock became the national emblem of Ireland, 
and dearly is loved and cherished by her affectionate and warm-hearted 


eonle, 
ps Ae k, after prosecuting hit laboars for many years with unwearied 
energy and unprecedented success, died at the abbey of Saul, in Down, on 
the 17th ef March (called after him St. Patrick’s Day) in the year 465, or, 
according to others, 492.--There has been much dispute among botanists 
as to what particular plant is the genuine national flower of Ireland ;, it is 
now, however, generally supposed to be the wood-sorrel ( Oxalis acetosella). 
Dr, Withering, however maintains that it is the white clover ( Trifolium 
repens). Inthe modern language of flowers, the shamrock bas been con- 
sidered too insignificant to have a place. Among the ancients, however, 
Hope was generally represented as a beautiful child, standing on tip-toe, 
with a sprig of shamrock in her hand. 
mm. 
F’en then a wish, I mind its power— 
A wish that to my latest hour 
Shall strongly heave my breast— 
That I, for poor auld Scotland's sake, 
Some useful plan or benk could make, 
Or sing a sang at least. 
The rough bur-thistle spreading wide 
Among the bearded bear, 
I turned the weeder-clips aside, 
And spared the symbol dear ? 
Burns. 
In the reign of Malcolm L, about the year 1010, Scotland was invaded 
by the Danes, who made a descent on Aberdeenshire, and landed at Buchan- 
ness, intending to storm Slains Castle, a fortress of importance, situated 
close to the most eastern point of Scotland, and therefore convenient for 
the Danes, at any time they might feel inclined to pay a hostile visit to 
their warlike neighbours. The still and silent hour of midnight was se- 
lected as the most suitable time for commencing the attack ; and as their 
presence was as little expected as desired, they flattered themselves they 
should, without much trouble, succeed in taking possession of the castle. 
Wisely determined, however, to leave nothing to chance, they took every 
precaution to make the necessary preparations complete. When all was 
ready, and the night sufficiently far advanced to inspire them with a rea- 
sonable hope that the inmates of the castle were asleep, the word of com- 
mand was given, and they commenced their march. Slowly and cau- 
tiously they advanced, taking off their shoes to prevent the possibility 
of their foots being heard. No voice broke the deathlike silence ; 
not a gleam of light illumined their onward path save that one or two 
Sentinel stars kept their watch in the sky, ( 


as if to guide them to the castle. They now approached within a short 
distance of its lofty towers, and their hearts beat quick in joyous anticipa- 
tion of a speedy victory. No sound was heard from within; not a light 
appeared in the windows : the inhabitants are evidently fast asleep. Their 
labours are now well-nigh over. They can scarcely refrain from exclama- 
tions of delight, for they have but to swim across the moat, and place the 
scaling-ladders, and the castle is theirs! But in another moment a cry 
from the invaders themselves rouses the inmates to a sense of their 
danger ; the guards fly to their posts ; the soldters mount arms, and, quick 
as thought, pursue the now trembling Danes, who fly unresistingly before 
them. Whence arose this sudden change in the face of affairs? From a 
very simple cause. It epesety that the moat, instead of being filled 
with water, as the Danes had expected, was in reality dried up, and 
overgrown with thistles, which pierced the unprotected feet of the assail- 
ants, who, tortured with pain, forgot their cautious silence, and uttered 
the ery which had of course alarmed the ng inmates of the castle.— 
Thus, then, we find that the unconscious thistle—somewhat like the geese 
in the Capitol—was the means of preserving Scotland from falling into 
the hands of her enemies ; and in token of gratitude it was henceforth 
adopted as the national emblem, and has ever since been held in the high- 
est veneration by her hardy sons. 

In the opr 2 of flowers, the thistle is the emblem of self-defence. 
The motto used by the Knights of the Thistle, or of St. Andrew, is pecu- 
liarly te a to their floral badge, ‘‘ Nemo me impune lacesset’’—* No 
one shall touch me with impunity ;” or, in plain Scotch, “ Tak tent how 
ye meddle wi’ me.’’* 


Iv. 
Full white the Bourbon lilly blows. 


Clovis, the founder of the French monarchy, ascended the throne in 
the year 481; and about two years aherwane, he married Clotilda, a 


* Besides the legendary account of the thistle ii may be well to place the fact addu- 
ced by Sir Harry ‘cola, in his History of the British Orders oF Knighthood, that 
the national emblem of Scotland was totally unheard of as such till the reign of 
James LI., which terminated in 1488. .The motto was not applied before that of 








James V1., and is supposed to have been a suggestion of George Buchanan. 
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niece of Gondebaud, king of Burgundy. Our readers will remember that 
many of the large districts, which are now merely Freach provinces, 
were then separate kingdoms, each governed by its respective sovereigns, 
Clotilds. waea Christian, and that not in name only ; she was there- 
fore naturally anxious that her husband, to whom she was devotedly 
attached, shoald embrace her religion. Her arguments, however, though 
affectionately urged, were for a long time unavailing. But by de- 
grees her gentle and consistent conduct, and her cheerful readiness to 
ounely with his wishes in everything, save where her religion Was con- 
eerned, won upon the king, end his prejudices ually he, wre to the 
trath ; and at length, daring the battle of Tolbiac, fought between the 
French and Germans, when the former were well-nigh vanquished by their 
more numerous antagonists, Clovis exclaimed aloud, in the presence of his 
disheartened soldiers: “O God of Clotilda, if thou wilt graut me this vic- 
tory, I will henceforth worship no God but thee?” The prayer was heard : 
his army immediately rallied, and the Germans were defeated with great 
slaughter. Faithful to his vow, made under the excitement of imminent 
danger, Clovis was shortly afterwards baptised with great pomp and 
splendour by the bishop of Reims; and an old legend tells us, that im- 
mediately after the ceremony, an angel appeared to him, and presented 
him with a fleur-de-lis, to testify the signal approbation of Heaven, and 
to confirm his right to the French throne. Since that period, France has 
been called “ the empire of lilies.” The coat-of-arms of Clovis and his 
successors was a field of agure, seeded with golden fleurs-de-lis. Until the 
reign of Charles V., a great many fleurs-de-lis were united to form the 
arms. He, however, reduced them to three, the number still retained. 
white being also the colour of the national fiag, all were united to shew 
that the fleurs-de-lis represented France and its sovereigns. It is, however, 
strange to say, a much disputed point whether the three signs seen on the 
escutcheon of the French monarchs were really fleurs-de-lis. Some imag- 
ine that they represented the toads which formed the crest of the helmet 
worn by Pharamond ; and others, the golden bees which were discovered 
in the tomb of Childeric, at Tournay, in 1655, Whatever they may have 
been, however, Louis VII. seeded his shield, crest, and coins with them : 
and Philip Augustos, his standard. We ourselves are very much inclined 
to think that they were fleurs-de-lis; because Louis IX. (St. Louis) took 
for his device a marguerite or daisy and fleur-de-lis, in allusion to the 
name of Queen Marguerite, his wife, and the arms of France, which were 
also his own, He also had a ring made, round which a relief in enamel 
represented a garland of marguerites and fleurs-de-lis, One was engra- 
ven on a sapphire, with these words: “This ring contains all we love.” 
Thus did this excellent prince shew his people that he loved nothing but 
religion, France, and his wife. 
Louis Vil. adopted the fleur-de-lis as his badge when he formed the 
e, which circumstance led to its being called flewr-de- louis: this 
Rame was afterwards corrupted into fleur-de-/uci ; and after a Jong lapse 
of years, it was changed to fleur-de-lis, by which name it is now universally 
knowa. us 7 
Before coneluding this short sketch—embodying popular tradition, 
whatever may be said of historical fact—it might be as well to mention, 
that the eonsecrated banner borne by Joan of Are at the siege of Reims, 
represented the Deity grasping the globe of the earth, surrounded by 
fleurs-de-lis, And in order to reward the services rendered to France 
4 this heroic and most extraordinary girl, as well as to perpetuate 
e memory of them, Charles VII. gave her family the surname of Lis. 
= the language of flowers, the lily is the emblem of innocence and 
parity. 





THE MERCHANT’S HEART. 


Matthias, the Levantine merchant, had spent his whole life, from his 
boy-time upward, in travelling for the sake of gain, to the East and to 
the West, and to the islands of the South Seas. He had returned to his 
native place, Tarsus, in the full vigour of manhood, and was reported to 
have amassed great wealth. His first step was to make a pradent call 
upon the governor, and to present him with a purse and a string of pearls, 
in order to bespeak his good-will. He then built himself a spacious pa- 
lace in the midst of a garden on the borders of a stream, and began to 
lead a quiet life, resting after the fatigues of his many voyages. Most 
persons considered him to be the happiest of merchants ; but those who 
were introduced to his intimacy knew that his constant companions were 
thought and sadness. When he had departed in his youth, he had left his 
father, and his mother, and his brothers, and his sisters in health, although 
ey ; but, when he returned in hopes to gild the remainder of their days, 

found that the hand of death had fallen upon them every one, and 
— there was no one to’share his prosperity : and a blight eame@ver his 

art. ' 

The gossips in the bazaars soon began to talk of his case, and it was 
then that Hanna the Christian tailor one day said in a loud voice to his 
opposite neighbour the Jewish money-changer, “1 will lay the value of 
my stock that the merchant Matthias will find consolation in marriage ; 
that he will choose the most beautiful of our maidens ; and that he will 
found a family which shall be celebrated in this city as long as its pos- 
terity endures.” To this the Jew replied: ‘“ What is the value of thy 
stock? Three jackets returned upon thy hands, a rusty pair of scissors, 
an old stool, and some bundles of thread? Verily the risk is not great.” 
The Christian said a prayer or two to himself, that he might not curse his 
neighbour, and then answered : “ I will throw in Zarifeh, the ebony-black 
girl whom I bought last spring to follow my wife when she goes out with 
the little Gorges to the gardens. What sayest thou now ?” 

The Jew pondered awhile, leaning his grey beard on the breast of his 
caftan. He remembered that forty years before he, too, had returned from 
travel with his money-bags, and had found his house desolate ; and that 
he had devoted himself ever since to moody reflection, and to the heaping 
of mahboub upon mahboub. The thought bad therefore become fixed in 
his mind that when the middle time of life comes, there can remain no af- 
fection in the heart, either of Christian, or of Jew, or of Mahommadan, 
bat for gold. So he said: “Let the odds be equal. I will venture five 
hundred pieces against thy five hundred pieces, that within five years the 
merchant Matthias does not take to his bosom a wife.” “ Agreed!” cried 
the Christian. The neighbours were called in as witnesses, and every one 
laughed at the absurdity of the dispute. 

Matthias was not long in learning that a wager had been laid upon his 
fature life ; and. in passing through the bazaar, he stopped one day and 
said sternly to the Christian tailor: “Son of rashness, why hast thou 
risked more than the wh6le of thy havings upon a matter which is only 
known to Heaven? I have looked upon all the maidens of my people, 
and no emotion has stirred within me. Verily thou wilt become a prey to 
this Jew.” 

“My lord,” replied the tailor, smiling, “ it is impossible for a good man 
to remain all bis life alone. If thou wilt come to my house and see m 
wife and my little Gorges dancing in the arms of the ebony-black girl, 
Zarifeh, thou wilt surely relent and seek at once to be as I am. Perhaps 
thou hast not well looked around thee. There is Miriam, the daughter of 
our baker, who is of majestic presence, being as big as thyself. She will 
suit thee to a hair, and. if thou desirest, my wife shall make proposals for 
thee this afternoon.” Matthias laughed and frowned, and went on, and 
the Jew chuckling in his beard said : “O Hanna, for how much wilt thou 
free thyself from thy wager? Wilt thou pay a hundred pieces and let all 
be said?” But the Christian replied : “In five years Saint Philotea wore 
away @ stone as big as this stool with her kisses and her tears—in five years 
the heart of this man may melt.” 

Matthias went not on his way unmoved after his conversation with the 
Christian tailor. He began to think that perhaps, indeed, he was wearing 
away his life uselessly in solitude. There was certainly no beauty and no 
satisfaction in that manner of being. It was better to take to himself a 
companion. Bat where find her? Amongst all the frivolous daughters of 
Tarsus, was there one with whom he would not be more lonel y than with 
himself? Their mothers had taught them nothing but love of dress, and 
love of themselves, _ How could their capricious and selfish natures find 
pleasure in communion with a man whom this world had sore tried, and 
who wished to wait in meekness and in patience for the world to 
come! 

These meditationsdisturbed Matthias, but they did not render him more 
unhappy. They occupied his mind ; they relieved the monotony of his 
existence ; they prevented him from always turning his eyes inward upon 
himself; they forced him to look abroad. He went to the houses of his 
friends and once more studied the perfections or imperfections of their 
daughters, His object was so manifest, that the joke went round that he 
wished to save the Christian tailor from ruin. People jested with the 
Jew as they brought in their money to change. But, although Matthias 
saw many beautiful girls who threw the glances of their almond-shaped 
eyes encouragingly towards him, he saw none that pleased his heart ; and, 
suddenly retiring from society, shut himself up for a whole year in his 
palace, seeing nobody, and taking back melancholy and discontent for his 
only companion. 

At length Matthias began to feel the desire of change, and made it a 
arog every morning to have his mule saddled and to ride out to the 

of the mountains ; and, then putting foot to ground to wander until 
evening amidst the rocks and valleys. On one occasion he went so far 
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that he could not retarn to where he had left his mule and servant before 
night-fall, and lost his rer. After going hither and thither for some time, 
he was compelled to the t of a cave, and to wait until morn- 
ing. Sleep overtook him, and he did not wake until the sun’s rays slant- 
ing in through the cleft of the rock, oo doe upon his eye-lids. He got up; 
and, having said bis prayers, went forth and beheld a beautifal green 
meadow stretching along the banks ofa stream which came from a narrow 
gorge &t.no great distance. He did not recognise his whereabouts and 
was doubtful of finding his way back, until be saw at the further end of 
the meadow, some object moving rapidly to and fro. It was a young girl 
chasing a cow that had escaped from her, and ran with a cord tangled 
aboat its horns in the direction of Matthias. “ Ah!” said he, “I will catch 
this uoruly animal, and then make its keeper af out to me the direction 
of Tarsus.” So he tucked up his robes; and being strong and vigorous, 
soon came up to the cow that was wantonly galloping hither and thither, 
and brought it to stand-still. “May blessings light upon thy sturdy arms, 
stranger,” exclaimed the girl, running up out of breath, and unwinding 
the rope from the cows’s horns ; “If Naharah had escaped they would have 
beaten me. 

“ And who could find it in his heart to beat thee, child!’ said the mer- 
chant, as he looked at.her and wondered at her delicate loveliness. 

“ The fathers,” she replied, pulling Naharal in the direction she wanted 
to go. “Triple blessings on thee, again I say, stranger!” 

Matthias forgot all about Tarsus, and walked by th» side of the girl, 
asking questions of her. He learned that she was the bond-maiden of a 
monastery situated in those mountains, and that her duty was to take out 
the cows, and especially this one, every morning to the pasturage. ‘“ Do 
not follow me,”’ said she, when they came to the entrance of the gorge from 
which the stream flowed ; “for I am forbidden to talk with those whomT 
may meet.” Matthias thought awhile, and then bade her adieu, havin 
learned what path he was to follow, and returned to his palace full of 
nothing but the image of this simple bond-maiden, 

“ Verily,” said he to himself next morning, “ I forgot to ask the name 
of that girl. I must learn it, in order that I may send her a recomperse.” 
Under this poor pretence he mounted his mule, and rode towards the 
mountains, and began his walk at the usual place, and repaired to the 
cave and passed the night there, and was out on the meadow before dawn. 
He soon saw four or five cows driven ont of the gorge, and the girl fol- 
lowing them, leading the frolicsome Naharah. “ There is no need for thee 
to-day, stranger,” said she, smiling playfully, “ unless thou wilt drive my 
herd down to the water to drink, and take care that the black one goes 
in first, or else she will gore the others.” Upon this, Matthias took the 
branch of a tree and began to cry, “ Hoo! hoo!” like a herdsman, and te 
beat the flanks of the black cow, which scampered away and led him a 
long chase round the meadow ; sothathe did not come back until all the 
other animals had taken their morning drink, and the girl was sitting on 
the bank laughing at him, and wreathing a crown of flowers to deck 
the horns of Naharah. 

“ Thou dost not know thy new business,” said she, to Matthias, as he 
came up out of breath ; whereupon he began to curse thecow which had 
led him that dance, and to think that he had made himself ridiculous in 
the eyes of the girl. However, they were soon sitting side by side in plea- 
sant talk, and the merchant learned that the name of the bond-maiden 
was Carine, 

By this time he had quite made up his mind to marry her, if she would 
have him; but although reflecting upon his wealth and her poverty, it 
seemed scarcely probable that she should refuse, his modesty was so great 
that he dared not venture to talk of love. They parted early, and Mat- 
thias went away promising to return on the morrow. He did so; and for 
many weeks continued these meetings in which, for the first time since his 
youth, he found real happiness. At length, one day he took courage, and 
told Carine that he intended to take her away and marry her, and make 
her the mistress of his wealth. “My lord, said she, with simple surprise, 
“has madness stricken thee? Dost thou not know that I am a bond- 
maiden and that there is no power that can free me!” 

“ Money can free thee, child,’ said Matthias. 

“ Not so ;’’ replied she, “for it is an ancient privilege of this monastery 
that bondsmen and bondswomen shall for ever appertain toit. If any 
freeman casts his eyes upon one of us, and desires to marry her, he 
must quit his state and become a slave, he and his descendants for ever, to 
the monastery. This is why I was not married last year to Skandar, the 
porker, who offered twenty pigs for my freedom, but who refused to give 
up his liberty.”’ Matthias internally thanked Heaven for aoa given an 
independent spirit to the porker, and replied, smiling, “B lieve me, 
Carine, that the fathers love money—they all do—and I shall purchase 
thee as my wife.” 

“It is nonsense,” said she, shaking her head, “ er refused twenty pigs.” 

“J will give twenty sacks of gold, baby,” cried Matthias, enraged at her 
obstinacy. Carine replied, that she was not worth so much ; and that, if 
she were, it was of no use talking of the matter, for the fathers would not 
sell ber. “ By Saint Maron!” exclaimed Matthias, “I can buy their 
whole monastery.” 

He was mistaken. The monastery of Selafka was the richest in all the 
East, and the head of it was the most self-willed of men. Hecut short the 
propositions of the merchant—who went straight to him that very day— 
by saying that on no account could the liberty of Carine be granted. “If 
thou wouldst marry her,” said he, looking, as Matthias thought, more 
wicked than a demon, “ thou must give up all thy wealth to us, and be- 
come our bondsman.” With this answer the lover went sadly away, and 
returned to Tarsus, saying to himself, “ It is impossible for me to give up, 
not only the gains of all my life, but even my liberty, for the sake of this 
cow-girl. I must try to forget her.” 

So be went back among his friends, and began again to walk in the 
bazaars. When the Jew saw him, he cried out “ Hail, oh wise man, that 
will not burthen himself with the society of a woman!’ But the mer- 
chant frowned black upon him, and turned away ; and, to the surprise of 
all the neighbours, went and sat down by the side of the Christian tailor, 
and, taking his hand whispered to him : “ Close thy shop, my friend, and 
lead me, that I may see, as thou didst promise, thy wife and thy child.” 

“ Which child ?” said the tailor. ‘I have now three, Gorges, Lisbet, and 
Hanna.” 

“ All of them,” said Matthias : “ and also the ebony-black girl, Zarifeh.” 

“Oh!” said the tailor, “I have set her free, and she is married to the 
pudding-seller, round the corner.” 

“It seems,’’ said Matthias to himself, “that it is the law of Heaven 
that every one shall marry.” 

The tailor shut up his shop and took the merchant home and showed 
him his domestic wealth ;—that is to say, his pretty wife, his three stout 
children, and a coal-black girl called Zara, who was kneading dough in 
the court-yard. ‘ My friend,” said Matthias, “‘ what wouldst thou do if 
the powerful were to say to thee, thou must be deprived of all this, or else 
lose thy liberty and become a slave.” 

“ Liberty is sweet,” replied the tailor, shrugging his shoulders; “yet 
some live without it ; but none can live without love.” 

Upon this the merchant went back to his palace and mounted his mule 
and rode to the monastery, where he found the court-yard full of people. 
“T am come,” said he to one of the fathers whom he met in the gateway, 
“to give up my liberty and my wealth for the sake of Carine.” 

“It is too late,” was the reply ; “‘Skandar, the porker, has just driven 
in all his pigs, and they are putting the chain upon his neck in the chapel, 
and all these people that thou seest collected are to be witnesses of his 
marriage with Carine.” . 

Matthias smote his breast with his hands, and the sides of his mule with 
his heels, and galloped through the crowd shouting out that nobody should 
be made a slave that day but he. The chief of the monastery, on learning 
what was the matter, smiled and said, “That the porker had a previous 
claim,” but the monks, who, perhaps, looked forward to the enjoyments 
which the merchant’s wealth would afford them, ingeniously suggested that 
he had the best claim who had hesitated least. Carine’s opinion wasasked ; 
and she seeing both of her suitors resolved, heartlessly condemned the 
enamoured porker to liberty, and said : “ Let the chain be put upon the 
neck of the merchant.”” The ceremony was immediately performed ; and, 
whilst the head of the convent was preparing to begin the more interest- 
ing rite of the marriage, brother, Boag, the treasurer of the mon- 
astery, set off to take an inventory of the wealth which had thus fallen 
under his jurisdiction. ‘ 

It is said that Matthias never gave a single thouglito his lost property, 
being too much absorbed in contemplating the charms of the beautifal 
Carine. The only stipulation he made was, that he should be allowed to 
go out to the pasturages with her ;and. next morning, he found himself 
in sober seriousness helping to drive Naharah and its companions down to 
the water’s side, 

Meanwhile the Governor of Tarsus heard what had happened to Mat- 
thias and was stricken with rage, and caused his mule to be saddled and 
his guards to be mounted, and set forth to the monastery and summoned 
the chief, seying, “Know, O Monk, that Matthias is my friend; and it 
cannot be that he shall be thy slave, and that all his wealth shall be trans- 
ferred from my city to the monastery. He is a liberal citizen and I may 
not lose him from amongst us.’’ The Governor spoke thus by reason of 


certain loans without interest and presents (over and above the purse and | W 


& | by the si 


the string of pearls which the merchant had presented at his first 


with which Matthias had freely obliged the Governor : who also b a 
continuance of the same. the chief of the monastery hid his 
hands and was humbled; and the Governor and he-parted with s good. 
understanding and agreement. amgniNS Emre vat OoICw 


It fell out therefore, that after a month of servitude Matthias and his 
bride were called before an assembly of the whole and informed 
that the conditions imposed were sieapl for the sake of . all 
the wealth of the merchant was retoret to him, and he was oe 
led back amidst applauding crowds to his palace at Tarsus. Of he 
made a liberal donation to the monastery, over and above a round sum’ 
which Boag the treasurer had not found it in his heart to return with the 
rest. Being a just and generous man, he not only relieved the Jew from 
the consequences of his wager, but made such presents to the Christian 
tailor, that he had no longer any need to ply the needle for his livelihoody 
Tradition dilates with delight on the happiness which Carine on 
her husband ; who ased always to say, “that with wealth or without’ 
wealth, with liberty or without liberty, she was sufficient to bring content 
into any house, and to make the sternest heart happy.” , 





A GOSSIP ABOUT LAURELS AND LAUREATES. 


The laurel is the fig-tree of the poet. He sits under its shadow with 
double assurance offame and protection. What a book might be written 
on laurels! How intimately they are mixed up with the history of 
the romance of love, and the annals of crime. The suchentweyohade tale 
sat g with bays, which, says old Selden, “are su not subject to 

urt of Jupiter’s thunderbolts, as other treesare.” Petrarch rega' 

laurel as the emblem of his mistress, and is said to have been so 

t of one on landing from a voyage, that he threw on his 
knees before it. From this leaf, too, which has formed the coronal of the 
Muses through all time, the subtlest poison is distilled, and the aseassina- 
tions committed by the agency of laurel-water would make acurfonscom- | 
panion-volume to the lives of the laureates. Thns there is an bs pew: 
elemert in the laurel to avenge as well as to reward, and the lo which 
finds its glory in the bays may also extract its vengeance from them. We 
need not go beyond the poets themselves for illustrations of the two 
ciples of good and evil—the life and death—typified in the laurel. ; 
noblest works exhibit the one ; their abuse of their power, their If 
their satires, envy and detraction betray the olan We have two familiar 
examples in Dryden and Po If the “ Religio Laici,” and the “ Annug 
Mirabilis,” the ‘‘ Essay an Man,” and the “ Rape of the Lock” contain the 
living principle, may we not carry out the metaphor by saying, 
“ Mac-Flecknoe” and the “ Dunciad” were written inJaurel-water? Pras 
sic-acid could not have done its work more effectually than the ink which 
traced these anathemas. The laurel that confers immortality also carries 
death in its leaves. : 

This is a strange matter to explore. There is a warning in it that dulls 
a little of the brightness of all poetical glories. Suppose we assemble 
under @ great spreading laurel-tree all the poets who haye worn the bays 
in Eogland* and drank or compounded their tierces of wine from Ben 
Johnson to Tennyson—let us hear what confessions they have to make, 
what old differences to re-open or patch up, what violated friendships to 
re-knit, mingled with reproaches and pet ter Bares 

“ Digesting wars with heart-uniting loves.” 

It will be as good as a scene at the “Mermaid,” with a 
running through to point a moral that was never thought of when the 
Browns and Draytons met over their sack. First of all, is Ben Jon- 
son telling us how he escaped having his ears cropped, and bis nose slit 
(rather more ceremoniously than the like office was pe! on 
John Coventry) for having assisted in casting odium on the Scotch ; 
how by a begging petition to Charles I., he got the pension of a hund: 
marks, worth about thirteen shillings and four pence each, raised to so 
many pounds, with a tierce of wine in perpetuity added to them, for the 
benefit and delectation of his successors. Upon this, Dryden, taking a 
large pinch of snuff, observes, that his successors bad little to thank 
for ; that nothing covld exceed the meanness of Charles IIL., who rewarded. 
men of letters by empty praise, instead of keeping them out of jaile by a 
little timely munificence ; that he had said as much in a famous pane 
of his upon that monarch’s memory, insinuating hiscontempt for the 


biness of the deceased sovereign, in a line which the st about 
the court took for an extravagant compliment ; and that,.ge or the tierce 
of Canary, it was well known that James II., who had as much 


m 
for poets and poetry as one of his own Flemish had ob 
him of it when he wore the laurel, although he changed bis. religion with 
the change of kings, and celebrated high mass in the “ Hind and Panther,” 
with 4 thousand times more splendour than ever it was celebrated in the 
private chapel at Whitehall. 
- It cannot be suppesed that Shadwell will sit by quietly, and hear such 
remarks asthese in silence ; accordingly, no sooner co den concluded 
(no one will venture to speak while Dryden is speaking, out of that old 
habit of defereace with which he used to be treated at Will’s Coffeehouse) 
than Shadwell, rolling his great globular body right round to the table, 
and looking with rather an impatient and impudent stare at Dryden, re- 
minds him of the obligations he owed to James IL., who, if he deprived him 
of his tieree of Canary, increased his pension ; and as there is no longer an 
reason for being delicate about such subject, he adds, that the whole worl 
believes that he changed his religion for the sake of that petty one hun- 
dred pounds a year. At all events, that the coincidence of the conversion 
and the gratuity looked very much like one of those astrological conjunc- 
tions from which men like Dryden himself, drew ominous inferences ; and 
that even Dr. Johuson, who, considering his own strong opinions on re- 
ligion, was singularly generous to Dryden’s memory, could not resist ob- 
serving, that “that conversion will always be suspected, which, opps 
rently, concurs with interest ; and he that never finds his error it 
hinders his progress towards wealth and honour, will not be to 
love Truth for herself.” The theme is too tempting for Shadwell to stop 
here ; it revives the ancient grudge in all its original bitterness, and he 
cannot help, for the ghost of him, closing up with a touch of his ancient 
dare-devil humour to the effect that, for his part, he can not. say 
he was muck surprised, when he heard of Dryden’s perversion; that he 
had seen it plainly enough all along, even so far back as the trial of 
Shaftesbury ; that, in fact, he believed all religions were the same to a 
man who, within the compass of a few months, bad prostituted his pen to 
Puritanism, Protestantism, and Popery ; that the true solution of the case 
was to be found in the charge long before brought against him, and that 
he was now more than ever convinced, that, from the beginning to the 
end, Dryden was neither more nor less than an atheist. 

This does not disturb Dryden much, although it shocks the ghostly 
company of laureates sitting round about, some of whom belong to a more 
polite age, and, intimate as they are with these Billingsgate conflicts in 
books, are not prepared to be personally mixed up in one of them, But 
Dryden’s calmness, and that slow confident smile of contempt with which 
he surveys the rotundity of Shadwell’s person, as if he were again taking 
its measure— 

“ Round as a globe, and liquored every chink !” 


reassuresthem. If Dryden is not hurt at being called an atheist, why 
should they be? Every man looks to himself in this world, and human 
frailty still haunts the inspirations of these laurelled shapes. Dryden is 
going to say something—he takes another huge pinch, and, tapping his 
box with the air of a conqueror, repeats the terrible name of “ Og!” two or 
three times, with increasing emphasis at each repetition. Concerning the 
term Atheist, he says, he disposed of that long ago, and flung it back with 
interest upon the “ buffoon ape’? who 
“‘ Mimicked all sects, and had his own to choose.” 

He was quite content to rest upon the controversy, as he left it in the 
great convocation of beasts he had brought together under the auspices o 
the British lion, and whenever such reeling asses as Shadwell should show 
themselves able to comprehend the mass of theological learning he 
had heaped up in weighty couplets for the use of disputants in all time 
to come, he would be ready to answer,apy_indictment they might concoct 
against him. In the meanwhile, he would recommend Shadwell to control 
his tongue, and try to look sober, and mend his manners. Rochester 
had done him greater mischief by praising his wit in conversation than he 
had ever done bim by exposing his stupidity in print ; and one thing was 

uite certain, that whatever Shadwell might have suffered in reputation 

om Dryden’s pen, to that same pen, charged as it was with contempt, he 
was solely indebted for his elevation to the laurel. Shadwell should re- 
member that, and aot be ungrateful. Ifhe, Dryden, had not singled him 
out as the True-Blue Protestant poet, and given him that appellation at a 
time when it was likely to stick, King William would never have degra- 
ded the office which he. and Ben, and Will Davenant had held, to confer it 
upon a fellow who, whatever his drunken copennion of the tavern might 
think of him, was never a poet, as he had long ago told him, of Gods 
own making. 


* For whose histories, traced chronologically, the reader is referred to a 
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volume of pleasant literary biography, called * The Lives of the Laureates.” _ 
. 8. Austin, Jun., B.A., and John Ralph, M.A. 
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the profit and pleasure of the English people—on the Sundays in the 
-loft, helped out by a general chorus of the conarepace, and all 
the week on the stage, for he supposed there was ly a day in 
in which “ King Lear,” as he improved it, was not played some- 
? Yet how was he, who had left these imperishable legacies to 
treated by his own generation? It was true he succeeded Shad- 
the laureateship. Laureateship! Starvation! Talk, indeed, of 
tierces of Canary ; talk of duns and bailiffs. When the Earl 
he ought to have died too, for he had lived literally on the 
¢ pious nobleman, and when he lost his patron he was left to 
as he not obliged to fly from his creditors and take refuge in 
t, where, to the shame of the age, he died of want? To be sure, 
common fate amongst the poets, and he ought not to complain of 
—— under which so many better men had suffered; but that 
‘was the least of it. Once he was dead he might have been left to his re- 
Bre, The jibe and the sarcasm, however, followed him to his grave. 
had he done to Pope, who was a lisping verse when he was at the 
height of his fame, that he should hold him up to universal ridicule? And 
how had it ned that every pretender to verse or criticism, hi or 
biography one in a hundred, perhaps, of whom had ever read a line 
of ms—should with one accord fix upon his name as the common 
their ignominious ribaldry ? 

Nicholas Rowe hears these lamentations with an a’ ce of some 
uneasiness. He was always believed to have been rather of.a re¥gious 
turn, and there is a misapprehension abroad concerning the succession to 
the laureateship, which, as an honest man, he desires to correct. And so, 
drawing his hand somewhat solemnly over hischin, and turnitg his hand- 
some face mildly towards our ruffled Nahum, he calls to his recollection 
the time and circumstances of his death. He tells him that Dr. Johnson, 
who has made several mistakes of a graver kind, expresses some fears that 
he, Nicholas Rowe, obtained the laurel by “the ejection of poor Nahum 
Tate, who died in the Mint, where he wasforced to seek shelter by extreme 
poverty.” Nothing could be more erroneous. Upwards of a fortnight 
Ganeed after that melancholy event before he was a He ho 
his friend Nahum would do him justice with ty on that point. It 
really made him very uncomfortable ; for, ghost as he was, he looked 
back with a justifiable satisfaction to a life of irreproachable integrity, 
and he wished it to be understood that Mr. Tate ye ed all the honours 
and advantages, whatever they were, of the office of Court Poet up to the 
moment of his demise. He was sorry that the translator of the Psalms 
should have had so much occasion for putting their divine philosophy into 

. Want was a hard thing. He could not account for Mr. Tate’s dis- 
It was no business of his to intrude Aa igs the private sorrows of a 
brother or post j but he knew that Mr. Tate his pension, or ought to 
have it, to the last hour of his chequered struggle. For his own 
he had nothing to comphin of, t that the full tide wth ao tome | 
Se alee: eeehah aud oelen oct ee - three ge one rn 

however, 0 palmy existence, which was more, he suspec 
2a th many poets could count up through their variegated lives, and 
the close he was honoured with tributes which enabled him to rest satis- 
in a fine tomb. apsbnoamy = Baggy, ag oe lagen. dite ee! ae 

in the slur he flung upon Pope. Mr. Tate might have 

reasons for umous offence at the “ Dunciad.”’ course 
people will sometimes be carried away their feelings ; but Pope was 
oo poet, and a judicious critic, and had written an epitaph for a 
nm monument in Westminster Abbey, which he could not help es- 
teeming as one of the most — —— in the whole range of funeral 
literature. In that epitaph, Pope stated that he, the author of “ Jane 


Shore,” was, 
“ Blessed in his genius—in his love too blest.” 


He wae thought that line a remarkable specimen of condensed ex- 
on. It said pensly everything of him that he could have wished to 
said ; and had he written it himself, which be had not the presumption 
to su he could have done, there was only one slight improvement he 
have desired to make. It was true to the letter ; but it did not tell 

the whole truth. Pope forgot that he had been married a second time. 
The line did not bring out the full flavour of that double happiness. The 
verbal alteration would adapt it felicitously to the true state of the 


case ; thus: 
“ Blessed in his genius—in his love twice blest !’” 


That would have been a complete bi hy. At the same time, he had 
no doubt that Pope avoided an: allusion to bis first wife, from » feelin of 

towards the second, at whose expense the monument was built. 
He have it it scarcely decorous to record upon the marble 


erec one lady the fact that the gentleman who slept below had been 
Previouly blest by another lady. Of the leseesterhe, ub on asylum for 
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teries as well as they could. 
other horribly fatigain things. It was like standing behind the Queen’s 
chair at the Opera all night. What could be done? He was a parson 
and poet-laureate, a combination which courtiers could not openly resist. 
It does not appear whether he drank the whole tierce of Canary 
or i See 9 nige. &S Bens 6 ponies of Saeiay 5 aS pee 
bality is in favour of the last supposition, for he is known in the latter part 
of his life as we are informed by his last biographers (and, we presume, 
are the last he willever have), tohave given himself a drinkin 
Tasso. He lived ina state of conspicuous obscurity. 
as he was for that long dismal term of a dozen years, and writing hard as 
he did all sorts of eulogistic oe there is nothing known what- 
ever of his life, beyond the two last important items in it—his birth and 
his 


death, 
He makes a motion as if he were about to say something, and the 


him | dreaded name of mugs Yo Saseey Deseetay oe his lips, when every one of 


the laureates turns back upon him. Even Pye looks aside with the 
a fo Revers pee, bad a poet as he is, he is Horace and 
a hundred Homers compared with Lawrence Eusden. Colley 

Ci breaks in on the awkward pause, and feels it necessary to apolo- 
for having allowed himself to be appointed to the last named indivi- 
ual. But he assures his friends that it was purely a political appoint- 
ment. He avows eee Ba poetry was not his . He hopes he is 
too good a j to be misled by any egotism of that sort. He never was 
a poet, and he knows it quite as well as they can tell him. He is fully 
aware of his strength and his weakness. He thinks that he has substan- 


manners operate fatally on the permanence of comedy ; but he had as 
little reason to complain of Sete oe reins wee. "Wat had become 
of Etherege and Wycherley? Was Congreve or Vanbrugh ever heard of 
now? Why should he murmur at a fate in which they participated? One 
thing he had done, which would make him remembered as long as books 
He need not say that he alluded to the Apology his life. 
Perhaps they might say he had done a better thing in song} the life that 
called for such an apology. Of course. He must have lived it, or he 
could not have had the materials to work upon. That was a book—an 
enduring book. It outlived the libels of Pope. It was better known, 
more read, and SS more ble reading than the 
“Dunciad.” At least, that was his opinion. He did not pretend to ay 
that his canetetnest to the laureateship was altogether a proper appoin 
ment ; but he could not help remarking that he considered an actor equal 
to a parson any Gay. He was not so bad an actor as Eusden was a par- 
son ; and the amount of merit a man discovered in whatever he under- 
took to do was the standard by which he should be relatively tested. It 
would be invidious to make any comparison with his predecessor on the 
score of poetry. He has always acted candidly in his controversies, and 
even when Pope hunted him with malevolent hoods, he answered him 
openly and honestly. He would take no advantage of Mr. Eusden ; but 
as it was ayes | impossible that any person who had been decently educa- 
ted, or who enough of capacity to put two lines of proper English 
into a couplet, could sink the office lower than it had been sunk by that 
gentleman, he believed there was no great vanity in taking credit to 
pone yt for not having left it in a more degraded state than he had 
‘ound it. 
Mr. William Whitehead, and the Reverend Thomas Warton, who were 
next in succession to the laurel, may be excused for exhibiting a little 
dissatisfaction at Mr. Cibber’s observations. Whitehead, the most indus- 
trious of all the makers of odes, and Warton, the most refined, have spe- 
cial reasons of their own for dissenting from most of these remarks. White- 
head thinks Mr. Cibber a little vulgar. It is easily understood why he 
should be rather sensitive on the matter of gentility. No menare so gen- 
teel as men of obscure birth—the thing they ou at to be most proud of, 
when they have lifted themselves, as Whitehead did, by the force of their 
merits into high positions. But Whitehead is evidently nervous on this 
 aare He wishes it to be seen that he is a gentlemen, and would have it 
own that he visitslords. Let us forgive him the foible. He makes so 
large a demand on our forbearance in other respects that we can afford to 
tolerate his weakness in a trifle of this nature. If we could as easily par- 
don his forty-eight odes as we can overlook his ambition to be thought 
well of in g society, it would be more to the purpose of his fame. 
But Whitehead isno longer to be found among the British Poets. He is 
like a racer that has fallen away out of sight, and his place, in the lan- 
guage of the turf, is—no-where. Not so Warton. He stands, like a gra- 
nite statue, on his History of Poetry. But his pedestal, solid as it was 
when it was first set up, is crumbling rapidly under his feet. The open- 
ing of a thousand new sources of knowledge since his time has developed 
to us at once the extent of his industry and the inadequacy of its results. 
It is no longer a history to which students can repair with safety ; but it 
will always be regarded with respect as a pioneer labour which has facili- 
tated the onward progress of subsequent research. Warton might justly 
object to the indifferent tone in which Cibber speaks of the laureateship. 
He had himself adorned the office with graceful chaplets, disclosing much 
ingenuity, learning and taste. He does not choose to be confounded with 
the poetasters and parasites who brought it into scandal and disrepute. 
He knows how many men of rank in the republic of letters refused to be 
laureated, and could not be prevailed upon to drink the Canary. But he 
had accepted the crown, and tapped the tierce, and redeemed the honour 
of the poetic royalty. He says as much to the bards around him ; and 
says it with an impassioned voice, that calls up a simiiar vindication from 
his successor. 

To him Pye—as the Epic writers have it. But what Pye said may be 
unhesitatingly consigned to oblivion with his own Epic, which nobody born 
within the last thirty years ever heard of, and the name of which shall not 
be disentombed by us. 

For any further information concering the Laureates—going as far back 
as old Drayton, whose fine head, in the only portrait that is known of him, 
is always encircled by a wreath, we refer the curious reader to the volume 
of biographies just published by Messrs. Austin and Ralph. It is a book 
full of biographical particulars, and critical suggestions, and will amply 
repay the hour consumed in its perusal. 





THERE IS A FAIRY IN EVERY HEART: 
A FRENCH DREAM. 
RELATED BY HORACE MAYHEW. 
I 

I was only sixteen, when the Fairy, of whom I am about to speak, 
to me for the first time. ” wise 
I recollect it was a beautiful evening in the month of May. I had wan- 
dered out into the fields—leaving the smoky town far behind me—and 
was roaming in all directions without any object before me, without a 
thought as to where I was going, or how I was to get home. I was dream- 
ing—walking with my head in the clouds,—building golden castles in 
the air, and ace as Boece with all the persons I loved best. I sought 
the shadiest spots. é silence around me was a charm I would not have 
parted with for the grandest music in the world. The solitude, that alter- 
pee | A ger and listened to me, and in all ae eo with my 
trou! feelings, was a dear companion into w ear I never tired of 
w all my sorrows, into whose tender eyes I could have gazed 


un tfall. 

Tt tol been tne with me for some time pet Melancholy had thrown 
her gentle arms round my heart, and, wi soft lullabys, had cradled it 
off to sleep. hip apes Apaenery as one that was dreaming, and 
longed to be far a ag Lonmin nn gf a by See ae when I wee 
py—so happy was lo’ re to the world again 
“Tr vn fdye i like s bold ai into a burnin 

saw the sun p le a ver, a sea of gold. I 

qrekeally walk down from the tops of the sasantaioa, 

like black regiments of fren and halt in the level plains below. I saw 

ted in t vault of Heaven, 

as if they were to burn there to keep watch over the dead body of the day. 

Sead Rene tie Cedi ts weted we directions the nightingales 

to rest, their evening hymns. I heard 
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a rippling cascade. I hid myself behind a hawthorn helige 

them defile me, similar to a cloud of those white mists, 

the night, panne oe the ing hy s Mitek _ — at the 

of morning. I cou jm aes e to stars, the 

their hair and the smiling ty of their featufes ; I could 

rustling of their dresses ; and as they flew, lighter than any 

before me, I was filled with an influence sweeter even than any 
of the perfumes that made of the surrounding a ere @ garden. 

When they had flown out of sight, I became se with a sen- 
sation. I sat down on the trunk of a tree; I clasped my with 
my hands, and shutting myself out from the world, I was buried instantly 
ening, heaving with excitement, endeavouring 
mn the confused sounds and sights that were flitting and swarming 

my imagination. . 

What I experienced, it would be impossible to describe. I felt a 
heart being weighed down to the earth, and ready to burst with the | 
that was apparently kneeling upon it. I felt a pressure, a heaviness that 
threatened to suffocate me. It was as if a new source of pleasure had sud- 
denly sprung up in my nature, and wanted to escape to embellish the arid 
path say existence. At last I cried, and I cannot tell you what strange 
pleasure I derived from the flowing of my tears! 

How long did I remain in that state?’ When I arose, I beheld, a few 
steps in advance of me, a celestial being, who was gazing upon me with 
eyes of tenderness. A robe, whiter than the lilies, fell in graceful folds 

whole length of her body, but still revealing on the grass, which they 
scarcely touched, a pair of naked feet, delicately small, and so dazzlin 
white, with blue veins, they seemed like feet of living marble, Her 
hair circled lovingly round her neck, as if wishing to embrace it; her 
cheeks had the freshness and beauty of the flowers which crowned her 
as with a diadem; her face and forehead had the whiteness of 
alabaster, in the midst of which bloomed her dark blue eyes, like a 
couple of violets in a field of snow, that had just opened at the first 
kiss ofan Aprilsun. Her arms were bare. One of her hands reclined 
gently on her breast, and with the other she beckoned me kindly towards 

er. 


For a few minutes I remained dumb, fixed to the spot, wholly absorbed 
in the pleasure of contemplating her. She was so tiful, so pure,—I 
felt etherealized by her presence. It seemed as if I was before 
an altar, and that I ought to kneel and pray, but I was afraid to move or 
speak, lest at the first sound she should vanish, and I should never see her 
more. She doubtlessly had come, like a good thought, from Heaven, for 
I observed that her beauty had none of the beauty of the daughters of this 
earth, and I could notice beaming round her a golden atmosphere which 
enveloped her as with a pane of light. 

“ Who art thou ?” I said, trembling at my boldness in breaking the si- 
lence, and clasping my Hands, ready to beg forgiveness for my impiety in 
addressing one so infinitely my superior. 

“ Young man,” she replied, in a voice sweeter than the softest murmur 
of a midsummer’s night, “ I am the Fairy whom the king of all good ge- 
niuses locked up in thy breast at the moment of thy birth. I have been 
sleeping there ever since thou wert a baby in thy nurse’s arms. This 
morning even I was bound in the soft folds of slumber. That slumber, 
however,, the first cry that has escaped from that breast has broken. I 
can sieep now no more. It is my duty henceforth to watch over thee.” 

“ My life,” she continued, as I listened breathlessly to her, “is made up 
of thy life. Iam thy sister, and will be thy companion up to the b,! 
when, falling away from thee like a faded flower from its stem, I shall 
abanden thee in the middle of the jonrney of which we shall have made 
the first half together. We shall not have far to travel, my young friend. 
The rose that lives but a morning is the image of ! destiny. To love 
me do not wait until thou hast lost me, for not all tears, nor all thy 
regrets will ever revive me when once I am dead. no time! M 
hand is armed neither with a magic branch, nor with an enchanted wand, 
and I have no other ornaments than the few flowers that wreath my tem- 
ples; but I will endow thee with more treasures than a good Fairy ever 
threw into a king’s cradle. I will place upon thy forehead a crown which 
man an cmperor would be happy to t ya. at the sacrifice of his own ; 
I will put at thy — servants and dependents such as are rarely seen 
in a royal court. thy feet are tired, a carriage shall carry thee when 
thou wilt. Ifthe earth is cumbersome to thy young soul, thou shalt have 
wings which shall waft thee, as quick as incense, to Heaven. Invisible 
and yet present, I shall follow thee everywhere. Even at th bedside, 
when thou art prostrate with sickness, I shall watch with maternal fond- 
ness, and colour thy dreams, and pour wine into thy fainting heart. 
Everywhere, and at every moment, thou shalt fell my joyful influence ; I 
will embellish every spot thy foot touches. I will hang thy naked walls 
with drapery, and change thy rags into princely raiment. At night, thy 
pillow shall be as a mother’s lap to thee, and I will breathe my soul into 
the whole universe that thou mayest see a hundred rosy fancies every 
morning thou awakest. Our companionship shall be festooned with eter- 
nal roses. Our enjoyments shall know no morrow. Our longest feasts be 
without the repentance even of a headache. The whole firmament of our 

joint being shall be arched with one unchanging rainbow !”’ 

“ Only my young friend,’’ and here she slightly paused, and a smal! ac- 
cent of despair crept, like a serpent, into the fair bower of her words ; 
“all these rich gifts that I bring thee with lavish hands, learn to appreci- 
ate them ; seize them before they escape thy grasp, try to touch them 
without soiling them, try to enjoy them without exhausting their enjoy- 
ment ; husband them, and use them sparingly and prudently so that the 
stock may last thee for the somone alf of the journey thou art doomed 
to travel alone, without me. My beloved friend,” (her voice fell plain- 
tively as she spoke the concluding words), “I have already told thee, I 
have but a brief period to live ; but it depends on the love and gratitude 
thou wilt show me, to prolong my fragile and beautiful existence beyond 
its natural limits. Compare me to one of those tender plants which die, 
if deprived of the sunshine and care they need, and love and protect me 
accordingly. My feet are delicate, thou must not fatigue them too much 
in following thee. The bloom on my cheeks is more evanescent than that 
of the tenderest flower. If thou valuest it, thou wilt not expose it to eve 
cutting wind, wilt not allow it to be dried up by too much heat, or to wi- 
ther from too much shade. Watch over me, long and truly, as a thing 
thou dearly lovest. Recollect that, if neglected, I am soon lost ; and that, 
when lost, I am never regained. Watch over me unceasingly, so that when 
thou dost lose me, no remorse may poison thy anguish, and make thee 
cee the more over my loss. So live in peace and purity that the recol- 

ection of me may always be a cheerful one, and that thou mayest bask in 
my memory, and feel a apPy glow from it, long after I shall have ceased 
to illumine thy existence.’ 

Saying these words, like a guardian angel who leans over a child’s cot, 
she bent towards me, and I felt her chaste lips upon my forehead. I open- 
ed my arms to seize her, but already had the beautiful apparition vanished 
like a dream. ; 

Was it not a dream, in truth? I still continued my walk through the 
wood, not knowing where I was going. At one moment I was running, 
like a child chasing butterflies ; the next, I was sauntering lazily along, 
like a child going to school. I cried, and should have been puzzled to 
say why I was orying. I spoke to the flowers, the trees, the stars, and was 
astonished I received no answer. I felt a love within me that could love 
all thin The new source of pleasure I had experienced within me had 
seemingly burst through the rock of my nature, and was overflowing all 
objects. I was swimming in an endless ocean of joy—was flying through 
an illimitable space of happiness, such as I had never known before! 

As daylight began to waken up the earth, it seemed to me as if I was 
seeing for the first time the beauties of creation. My eyes at length were 
opened! my heart beat rapidly! I breathed the air like one just escaped 
from a dungeon ; I ran wildly about like a dog let loose from his kennel, 
and at one moment I thought my soul was flying away from my body, 
light, free, and happy, and was ascending slowly to heaven with those 

which the sun was lifting from the hill-tops. From the height of 
the eminence where I stood, I threw a conquering look over the country 
as far as the horizon ; and in my pride I thought that the earth had been 
created expressly for me, and that I—I was master of all the world! 
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I was scarcely thirty years of age, when the Fairy appeared to me for 
the second time! 

I recollect it was on a sombre evening in October. I had left the town 
all by myself; I was wandering I knew not where. I was unhappy, dis- 
costeel, 6 and spiritless. I had been in that state some time, an Sine 
out having any e — for it, I was roaming wherever chance directed 
me in search of 80 e. 

‘the sky was low, and craped with mourning. A hissing wind seemed 





to take a cruel pleasure in cutting off the few leaves that were still cling- 
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, a8 for their errs bos ee ee eae an 
a lugubrious barking from some distant farm eu | 
lence, and a slender thread of blue smoke was seen ‘kroa the naked 
branches, crawling up into the lazy air. These were the tgp ean 
of life in the gloomy landscape. However, a few birds flew id by, as 
if they wished to escape from the desolation of the scene; whilst a few 
black crows loitered in the dead fields, seemingly enjoying the general 


oom. . 

L sauntered from one dreary spot to another, joining the desolation of 
my heart to that which surrounded me. The melancholy of despair had 
frost-bound all my faculties, drying up the little life-blood that was left 
in me. I sat myself down on the trunk of a withered tree, and saw two 
old women creeping along over the hard groand with slow < painful 
steps, bent double beneath a load of faggots, the miserable comfort they 
were carrying home for their winter’s fire-side. — 

Most strange recollection! From this very place where I was sitting, 
and at this same hour, I remembered seeing, a long time ago, on 4 beauti- 
fal evening in the loving month of May, a group of girls who skipt before 
me, laughing and dancing, the very personifications of youth and happi- 
ness. I was only sixteen then, and the tree on whose d trank I was 
now reposing, was at that period in full vigour and — promise. 

My head lowered with this recollection, and my thoug ts rushed ra- 
pidly through the long interval which had elapsed between that joyful 
evening in May and this chilly night of October. I fell into @ deep reverie 
of my past life, aad closed my eyes lest they should fall upon the contem- 
plation of my own melancholy self. 

When I arose, I saw, a few steps in front of me, a pale figure, who was 
gazing intently on me with an air of profound sorrow. She was so 
changed that I hesitated again and again, as though wishing to deceive 
myself that it could not be the Fairy | had seen before. There was no 
longer shining around her that luminous atmosphere which enveloped her, 
as with a garment of angelic light, on the occasion of her first apparition. 
Her robe’ was soiled and in rags, and partially disclosed her shoulders all 
tora and bleeding. Her feet were bandaged, and her long thia arms hung, 
devoid of life, by the side of her emaciated body. The heavenly blue of 
her eyes was veiled by the black clouds of sorrow that hung over them, 
whilst down her livid cheeks ran deep furrows, in which I almost fancied 
I could still see the tears. She held herself upright with pain, and, like a 
withered lily on a broken stem, was drooping to the earth, as though long- 
ing to hide in its bosom all her woes for ever. ; F 

“ What dost thou wish of me?” I asked in a faint and faltering voice. 

“My good friend”—and she spoke in sickly gasps—* the hour bas ar- 
rived when we mast separate. Before leaving thee for ever, I wished to 
bid thee an eternal farewell.” : 

“Leave me! Leave me!” I shrieked out in despair. ‘“ Leave me before 
I curse thee. I ask thee, thou wicked Fairy, from whose mouth nought 
but toads and serpents have ever dropt, what bast thou done for me? 
Where are they all, those magnificent things thou didst promise me? I 
have looked for them in vain upon my journey through life. Where are 
those treasures thou didst promise to lavish upon my path? Instead of 
wealth, I have met with nought but poverty. Where is the crown you 
were to place upon my brow? What has become of the carriage that was 
to waft me up to heaven? The only crown I have had has been a crown 
of thorns; and the oaly servants and dependants that have waited on me 
have been solitude and despair! Thou talkest of separation ; but unless 
thou beest the Genius of Sorrow, what has there ever been in common 
between us? If it be true that thou hast followed me everywhere, aud 
that everywhere I have felt thy inflaence, then I have but little to thank 
thee, either for thy company or patronage, and the sooner thou dost leave 
me, the better. Leave me, [ say—leave me—thou accurst one—leave me 
for ever, for thou must indeed be the Spirit of Evil!” 

“J am neither the Genius of Sorrow, nor the Spirit of Evil,” she repli 
ed, in a tone of deep despondency, “but it has ever been the destiny of 
man not to kaow me until he has lost me, ever his fate not to appreciate 
the value of my favours until he can no longer enjoy them. Friend, thou 
hast been ungrateful, like thy other brothers. Thou dost curse me, and 
I do not blame thee. In one brief moment, thou wilt know me, and then 
thou wilt wish, at the sacrifice of the many years still in store for thee, to 
see me once again such as you saw me for the first time. Thou dost ask 
with indignation what has become of all the riches I did prodigally pro- 
mise thee? I have fulfilled all my promises; but thou didst disdain all 
the priceless treasures I lavished on thee with an untiring hand. Fora 
carriage, I gaye thee a young heart, that, fleeter thatt any Sseed, could 
have carried thee, if thou hadst wished it, beyond the limits of this earth. 
For servants, [ gave thee Love and Faith, Hope and Imaginasiou —buat 
instead of retaining them as thy servants, thou didst allow themr to become 
thy masters. Thy poverty, [ endowed it with so much gaiety aad happi- 
ness that many a despot, many a voluptuary would willingly have ex- 
changed for it all their palaces, all their wealth. Thy solitude, I turned it 
into au enchanted land, which I peopled with fairy dreams. Thy melan- 
choly, I have made thee love it with a poet’s fondness, and thou hast wept 
tears of love over it, so much so that henceforth thy greatest misery will 
be not to know what the luxury is to weep. I followed thee everywhere, 
and everywhere thou didst meet with kindness and welcome smiles. 
Thanks to my guidance, thy path was the path of happiness, with nought 
but friendly hearts to greet thee at every step. With me at thy side, 
Heaven seemed brighter to thy gaze, and as I led thee onward, flowers 
appeared to grow under thy feet. And thou, answer me, what use hast 
thou made of the gifts of my fond munificence? what single one hast thou 

kept of all my treasures? What now remains to thee out of the endless 
pleasures [ have flung across thy existence? If thou hast preserved 
nothing—if thou hast lost, squandered, gambled everything away--is ,it 
me thou shouldst reproach? If thou hast not kuown how to enjoy any- 
thing, am [ the person thou shouldst accuse ?” 

So saying, a brilliant light shone around her, and illuminated for 
awhile her haggard person, A thick film seemed to fali from my eyes, 
and turning inwardly into my heart, I saw there, in all its blackness, the 
folly I had been guilty of. 

“Stop! stop! Oh, do not leave me!’ [ shrieked, in a supplicating 
voice. “Give me back all the gifts | have despised! Give me back both 
Love and Hope! Do not deprive me of all Faith, of all Imagination. Let 
me enjoy them but one hour ; let me know once more what it is to believe, 
what it is to love, if only for one minute, and, dying the next, I will bless 
thee, Fairy, whoever thou may’st be, with all my heart.” 

“ Alas!’ she cried. “ you will live, but lam dying, And it is doubtful 
which of us hast most reason to sorrow—you living, or I dying. Cannot 
a see my moments on this bright earth are numbered? Look at me— 

ook in my face—see how I have suffered! Am I not the grim shadow of 
my former self? No wonder you shrink from me! For a long time I have 
been pining, been slowly withering away. A want of energy bas poison- 
ed latterly all my days. A feeling of listlessness has long deprived me of 
the pleasure of exercise, I move bat with pain. My limbs are stiff and 
heavy, and my heart, that once did bound with the slightest emotion, now 
hangs heavy, like a lump of lead. Feel my hands, formerly so soft, they 
now have the dampness of death upon them. I am dying—and yet, if 
thou had’st only willed it, I should still have before me many long days, 
Thou hast been cruel to me, and hast killed me before my time. IL have 
exhausted all my strength, have worn out my feet, in following thee. In 
vain [ cried out tor pity. You pushed me onwards, faster than I could go, 
and I was fain compelled to follow. I ran, limped, halted, fell down from 
fatigue, but rose and ran again, precisely as you bade me do. Winter or 
summer it was all the same. I was always at thy service ; and often hast 
thou kept me out all night, in the cold and rain, when my weak state de- 
manded both care and rest. In vain did I appeal, in vain did I call upon 
thee to tarry, to slacken the ardour of thy pursuits! Thou wert always 
deaf to my entreaties. In vain did I point out to thy notice, away from 
the dust and turmoil of the public road, some quiet retired spot where 
happiness was waiting for thee—thou didst only hurry me on to the nearest 
town, and force me, tired as I was, to take share with thee in its feverish 
excitements. The trial has been too much for me. I Have shared all thy 
griefs and pains, all thy aches and troubles. There is not a morning care 
thou hast spared me—there has not been a midnight dissipation but what 
I have been dragged into it, with pale cheeks and crimson brow, and com- 
pelled to divide it with thee. How often have I dropt down with shame 
and exhausted, and resolved, as much from disgust as incapacity, for ever 
to abandon thee. But, ungrateful one, in spite of all thy cruelty, I loved 
thee, and one day’s respite and kind indulgence were always sufficient to 
induce me to return to thee. But now, my hour has come. Friend of 
my heart, whom I have so faithfully followed, and whom now I leave only 
with my life, pity me and love me. I know thou wilt when I am gone. 
Open thy arms—I am dying, dear one—and press me lovingly to thy 
breast. It was in thy heart that I received my life ; it is on thy heart that 
I wish now to meet my death.” 

“ Thou must not die—thou shalt not!” I screamed with dying despair, 
as I opened my arms to receive her drooping frame ; “ but tell me, strange 
being, tell me before it is too late—speak, if for the last time.—and tell 
me who thou art?” 

“T no longer am,” she slowly uttered, “but I once was—once was Tuy 
Yours!” 


Upon hearing these words, I wished to seize her and hold ber in my 


~~ 


bare. Now and then | arms for ever, but she had already disappeared, and in herfplace there lay 
chilling si- | on the ground, with the dust, nothing bat a few withered flowers that had 


fallen out of her hair. Not one of them had retained the smallest per- 
fume! 





A NEW QUEEN OF BOHEMIA. 


Much interest has been excited in the higher circles of Bohemia by the 
announcement of a new female sovereign about to wrest from the hands 
of the present reigning empress the sceptre which the latter has held so 
long, and of which she bas now and then, tant soit peu, abused. The Em- 
peror of China could not have manifested more indignant incredulity at 
the first news of the successful approach of the rebels towards his sacred 
capital than was expressed by the fair sovereign of Bohemia, on learning 
the approach of this new candidate for the throne of that gay and joyous 
realm. The history of the new star, whose name is in everybody’s mouth, 
is one of those which cannot take place anywhere but in Paris, where po- 
litical convulsion and the change of social position, consequent upon 
political movement, draw forth the moral qualities of the mind and the 
resources of action in a greater degree than elsewhere. 

In the year 1850, lived in the Department du Gers, two worthy brothers, 
who having inherited from their father a fine fortune, fine health, a sound 
and honest love of truth, and the courage to speak in its defence, agreed 
to devote the whole of these advantages to the foundation of a journal 
whose boldly expressed opinions were to enlighten the inhabitants of the 
department, and to maintain a vigilant surveillance over the ambitious 
views of the then President, Louis Bonaparte, who, upon several occasions 
had displayed a tendeucy to demolish that Republic, so dear to the inhabi- 
tants of the Gers, and which they were disposed to defend to the last drop 
of their blood. When the event really happened, which in their foresight 
they had anticipated, the honest brothers were not forgotten, and their 
merit being greater than that of the other journalists of the Gers, they 
were found to be entitled to the highest reward thereof, and were there- 
fore marched cff to Lambessa without judge, jury, or other forme de pro- 
cés than the only one in use at that time, which consisted of a long sheet 
of stamped paper, a commissaire de police with his scarf, and quatre hom- 
mes et un corporal to enforce the command read from the paper by the 
commissaire. One of the brothers was blessed with a wife and a family of 
five children, and upon him of course did the weight of exile and chastise- 
ment fall most heavily. After the departure of her husband, the poor 
wife, heartbroken and penniless, resolved to seek her fortune in Paris, 
thinking with true provincial naiveté that merit and misfortune like her 
own had but to be known to meet with support and encouragement. She 
accordingly took a smal! room on the Boulevard de la Bastille, where, 
after having presented herselfto the Republican chiefs of the Quartier, and 
been received into the fraternity as a poor and persecuted sister, she set 
about the best means of providing for herself and young family, left desti- 
tute by the confiscation of their property and the violent removal of its 
prop and mainstay. In this laudable scheme she was assisted by her el- 
dest child, Rosalie, a girl of fifteen, who, possessed of most singular energy 
of character combined with extraordinary beauty, had soon become recog- 
nised by the neighbourhood as a being of superior order, and had caused 
the whole family to be taken under the especial protection of the various 
associations of workmen with which the Quartier St. Antoine is filled. 
The household was therefore thriving enough, considering the desperate 
times upon which we have fallen. Neither hunger nor thirst, at all events, 
were amongst the miseries which the little family had to endure, and so 
great was the order and economy in which they lived, that they even 
managed to spare a small pittance for the starved and miserable exiles of 
Lambessa. 

A few months ago, however, the news of the severe illness of the father, 
whose condition was described as hopeless unless removal from the place 
where he had been despatched could be procured at once, arrived in Paris 
and filled the little household with despair. The poor wife was unable to 
resist the appeal. She determined to depart at once to soothe the dying 
moments of her husband—the Department of the Gers generously came to 
ber aid when applied to by the Faubourg St. Antoine. Funds were raised 
for the journey, and she departed, carrying with her the three youngest 
children, leaving behind her the eldest girl, whose courage had been al- 
ready tried, to continue her trade as straw-worker at which she was al- 
ready earning sufficient to maintain herself and younger sister. Once 
freed from the petty trammels and miserable cares occasioned by the daily 
provision for the children, the spirit ofthe girl rose—and all the romance 
of her character which it seems her father had fostered during his literary 
reign as journalist of the Gers began once more to work within her. The 
sudden determination to be of higher service to her family than the mere 
assistance of her manual labour could furnish took possession of her mind. 
She resolved at once to apply for her father’s release as the first step to- 
wards benefiting those whom she loved with such intense affection, and for 
some days she devoted her whole thoughts to the best means of carrying 
out her views. In these cogitations she admitted no confident but her 
sister, two years younger than herself and who shared all the perplexity 
without in the least comprehending its cause. This child, who was follow- 
ing the vatechism of Sainte Marguerite, and who regarded the dignitaries 
of the Church as all powerful for good, advised her sister to apply in all 
her troubles to the Arbishop of Paris as the only being who had power to 
work miracles. The suggestion was like a sudden inspiration to poor 

Rosalie. She immediately sat downand wrote atouching letter, demand- 
ing in the name of her sister and herself an audience of the archbishop. 

The letter was answered as one in the usual course of business, and the 
audience was appointed for the following week. To tell all the pre-occupa- 
tion of the two girls during the interval would beimpossible. Their slen- 
der wardrobe was taxed to the utmost—the dress and veil of the first 
communion was donned once more by Rosalie, and she was enabled by in- 
dustry and contrivance to patch up a similar costume for her sister. Thus 
attired they set forth to the Archevéché, and when they arrived there it 
was by the greatest difficulty they obtained admission, so small were they 
in stature and so modest in appearance. The letter of audience was, how- 
ever, undeniable, and in due course of time, when the gilt carriages had 
all rolled out of the courts, and the gay and highborn visitors had all 
left the salon, the two girls were called in their turn from the bench in 
the ante-room, where they had been waiting so long. The Archbishop was 
startled out of all propriety when, upon the usher’s announcement of 
“the Demoiselles D——, according to appointment,” he turned and be- 
held the two little figures advancing timidly hand in hand over the polish- 
ed fioor towards him. His first idea was a suspicion of mystification and 
he asked in a severe tone who had dared to advise them to this pre- 
sumptuous step? But Rosalie, nothing daunted, replied with such quick 
and ready self-possession, that his Graudeur grew interested and began to 
deem the affair worth examination. Once fairly convinced that the measures 
emanated from the girl a one, that the story she told him was true in all 
its hearings, and that she regarded as an inspiration from heaven the sug- 
gestions of her sister as to the omnipotence of his earthly faculties, he 
grew quite cuthusiastic in his admiration of the child, and promised as- 
sistance and protection to the full extent of his po» er; and when, in 
answer to some enquiry respecting the nature of her studies in former 
times when her father still maintained the estate of a gentleman, she re- 
cited with admirable pathos and still more admirable tact the beautiful 
speeches of Joas from Athalie. THis Grandeur grew more and more en- 
thusiastic. He insisted upou her repeating the whole of her répertoire for 
the benetit of the gentleman who was seated by his side. He smiled be- 
nevolently upon her schemes for the relief of her mother and the hopes 
she entertained of his father’s speedy release from captivity, and at length 
dismissed the youthful petitioners with a liberal present from his own hand, 
and promise of immediate protection and rescue from danger in which 
they stood during the absence of their parents. 

he next day, as Rosalie was reflecting upon all that bad taken place, 
and building up schemes upon the promises of the Archbishop, she was 
surprised by a visit from the gentleman who was present at the interview 
of the day before, and whose enthusiasm while listening to the tirades 
from Athalie had been as great as that expressed by his Grandeur. He 
came accompanied by au individual who declared to the fair Rosalie that 
he had been induced by his friend to visit her in order to hear the speech 
from Athalie. Again was it repeated amid the ecstacies of the two 
strangers, and soon was it discovered that the new frieud was the director 
of the Theatre Frangais, while the other admirer was the brother of a 
high funetionary of the Church, now a pious follower of good works, and 
favourite of the Archbishop, but once himself an author of great merit, 
aud who is said to regret, amid the esteem of good men which he now en- 
joys, the applause of the parterre he once shared so largely. No time was 
lost ; the Director immediately offered handsome terms for supporting the 
family during the year necessary for forming the new luminary tor the 
business of the stage. The delight of poor Rosalie may be conceived— 
her wildest dreams had never formed such a bright prospect as that which 
now opened before her, and she vented her gratitude in most passionate 
thanks to her benefactor. That very day she was placed with her sister 
under the care of the Director’s wife, and arrangements made for the pur- 





— of her theatrical studies with every advantage which can be afforded 
in Paris. 


Meanwhile the Archbish 











op, whose successful application for the free | 
pardon of the two exiled brothers entitles him to some degree of influence ' 








in the future disposal of his protégée, exclaims loudly against the career 


into which she is te be led, and vows to —. it by every a 
means in his power; but the inclination of the girl and the exigencies 

so wira- 
ons with the most 


of the art are both in favour of verance in the 
calously opened to her; and she is delighting our 

exquisite delineations of Racine and Corneille’s finest characters, A few 
nights ago she played the part of Phédre at the Princess Mathilde’s soirée, 
and so charmed the audience that the ladies despoiled themselves im ber 


favour of bracelets and brooches to an immense amount. Mdlle. Rachel 
is the only person by whom all this enthusiasm and admiration is viewed 


with a jealous eye, and it is aid that her uneasiness has been so tly 
roused in consequence that she has refused the congé whieh the Director 
had agreed to give her for her usual autumn tour—Paris letter, Sept. 16. 
— ~~. 
REFORM IN AGRICULTURE.—THE DUCIE FAMILY AND 
ESTATES. 


The unprecedented prices obtained for the live stock of the late Earl of 
Ducie at the recent sale at Tortworth Court, Gioucestersbire (600 and 700 
guineas each for cows). have attracted public attention to the agricultural 
reforms achieved by his Lordship and bis scientific assistants. We pro- 
pose to take a brief review of those improvements aud of the estate gener- 
7. First, of the estate and family :-— 7 

he principal seat of the family is at Woodchester, near the ting 
town of Stroud, in which it has considerable influence. The situation 
thirteen miles south from Gloucester. Tortworth Court is another estate 
about twenty miles south-west of Gloucester. It is remarkable for ite fer- 
tile meadows and woodland scenery. The most ancient chestnut tree in 
England grows there. It is known to have been a tree in the year 1216. 
Atkyns, in bis county history, describes it (130 years ago) to be several © 
trees grown into one, But the present writer agrees with more recent 
authorities, in believing it to be one entire growth. It was eighteen yards 
in Seppreeace at the end of last century, but was then. as now, much 
deca 

The parish of Crombail is the scene of the greatest of the Ducie agrieul- 
tural changes. It is situated about twenty-three miles south of Glouees- 
ter, and six west of Wotton-under-Edge. Like Tortworth it forme a por- 
tion of the Vale of Berkely. 

The Ducies came to England from Normandy witha regiment tocontend 
for Queen Isabel, consort of Edward IL., against the Royal favourites, the 
Spensers. For this service they got a grant of land in Staffordshire. This 
continued in the family for many generations, unti! James Ducie, 
sold most of it, near the end of the reign of Henry VIII. The son ok 
second gon being poor, went into trade in London, flourished, and married 
the daughter of an Alderman. He was Lord Mayor in 1631; and, being 
immensely rich, was made banker to Charles I. At the breaking out of 
the Civil War, he lost £80,000 by the King ; nevertheless, be left £400,000 
to four sons, and the title of baronet to the eldest; be also left him Tort- 
worth Court and the other estates, which, in the reign of Queen Victoria, 
are undergoing such wonderful transformatious. They were sequestered 
from his son, Sir Richard Ducie, by Oliver Cromwell. He compounded 
for a payment of £846 14s. Dying unmarried, he was succeeded hy his 
brother Sir William Ducie, who was created Lord Down by Charles 
II. Having no issue, the estates passed to his niece, wife of Edward Mor- 
ton, of Morton, in Staffordshire. This brought the present surname of 
Morton into the family. This lady’s son and heir was Matthew Ducie 
Morton, who was created Lord Ducie in 1720, and having married the 
daughter and sole heiress of Sir Thomas Prestwick, of Lancashire, acquired 
that valuable property now known as the Ducie estate, in and on the 
north side of Manchester. Some of it is already covered with valuable 
buildings, and all of it promises to be soon covered with the great thorough- 
fares of that advancing city. 

It does not appear that any successor added materially to the estates ex- 
cept the late Earl, and he did so by increasing the productiveness of the soil 
already in possession, rather than by acquiring a greater number of acres. 
As space is limited, we refer only to one farm, that of Whitfield in the 
parish of Cromball. The figures are given on authority, 

Vauvations.—The valuation of the farm for a poor-rate in 1840, the 
last year of the old system, was £160, the gross rental being £200. In 
1843, the third year of the new system, the valuation for poor-rate was 
£504, the estimate of gross rental being £564. 

Extra Lasour.—In three years there had been expended on extraordi- 
nary labour (other than that of routine culture)—namely, on roads and 
bridgessgrubbing old hedges and roots of trees, drainage, levelling fences 
ané@ walling, sub-soiling, liming, and erection of bulidings, the sam oF 
£7828 lke, 34d. 

Waaes.4-The ware paid under the old system were—to two men at 9s. 
a week each, one boy at 3s., and two women at 4s. each, £75 8s. per 
annum ; to four men at hay and corn harvest for ten weeks, 12s. each, 
£24 ; to carpenter, blacksmith, horse and cow-doctor, &., £15 : total, 
£114 8s, 

Under the new system, the wages for ordinary labour were estimated at 
for harvest and other day-labourers, £178 19s. for the following men 
hired by the year ;--superintendent. £80; foreman, £39; three ploughmen, 
£78; shepherd, £82; cowman, £26; two boys, £26; dairymaid, £20 ; 
second dairymaid, £15 ; old man for jobs, £15 12s. ; carpenter’s Lill, £13 
10s. ; blacksmith’s, £13 10s. ; saddler’s, £4 10s. ; hurdle-making for sheep, 
£8. Total, £550 Is. . 

Propuce.—The produce under the old system, on an average of twenty- 
one years, was—from twenty-five cows, 624 cwt. of cheese. at 50s. £ 
4s, ; the butter of same cows, at 30s. per cow, £37 10s. A fat pig sold for 
every five cows--five at £3 each, £15 ; eighteen calves, at 10s, each, £9 ; 
seven cows or heifers, sold at £9 each, £63. Wheat (averaging about 12 
bushels per acre), 168 bushels, at 7s., £58 16s. Barley (averaging about 
20 bushels per acre), 80 bushels at 4s--£16. Eighteen acres of potatoes 
(one-third only manured, averaging about 54 tous per acre), £96. Eight 
acres of teasels, £12. About 25 acres of farm occupied by profitless 
swamps, banks, foul hedge-rows. &c. 

Produce under the new system, in the second year from commencement 
of agricultural reform.—In one field of 10 acres, the wheat yielded forty- 
five bushels per acre, instead of twelve as before. The whole wheat 
of forty acres yielded from forty-one to forty-six bushels per acre ; 
would probably have done more but for the excessive weight of straw, 
amounting in one instance to 2104 cubic feet per acre, alter being five 
weeks in the stack. 

In the first year of the new system, white carrots yielded twenty-seven 
tons per acre. Oats, barley, beans, and turnips were grown in like pro- 
portion, There were 1600 cubic yards of farm-yard manure, besides 
accumulations of liquid manure in tanks—the solid being estimated at 
three shillings per cubic yard. 

The live stock consisted of 412 sheep, which, with wool, were valued 
at £1075 11s.; thirty-two Hereford oxen, value of £532; three cows, 
value £22; thirty-three pigs, £41; and ten horses, £410. Total value of 
live stock, £2080 12s. 

Buitpiyes—The farm buildings, under the old system, consisted of a 
dwelling house, 45 by 35 feet, containing kitchen, back kitchen, dairy and 
parlour below, with four bed-rooms above. A small bara, a stable for 
four horses, a shed for eight cows, a house for four cows, aud a calves’ 
house, The rest of the live stock had no shelter, and all these buildings 
were in bad repair. 

Under the new system, the buildings.consist of barn, straw-house, chaff 
and root-house, two stables, feeding-house foreattle, granarics, open sheds 
for sheep, cart and tool-house, piggeries, root-house and granary (second 
set), steaming-house, house for steam-engine, two open courts for loose 
stock, manure tanks, weigh-bridge, and cottages for married workmen; 
also buildings to contain the thrashing and winnowing machinery driven 
by the steam-engine. The timber, which choked up the numerous small 
fields before, paid for nearly half the cost of erecting theee buildings, and 
effecting the drainage, rew roads, bridges, and fences. The increase of 
produce up to the present time, 1853, has averaged 1000 per cent in quan- 
tity for haman food over its amount up to 1841. Wages are 30 per cent 
higher for each person, and the persons employed are 500 per cent more 
in number than under the old system. The farm during the last ten years 
has been let to a tenant (the intelligent agent, Mr. Morton, who first im- 
proved it), and yields a satisfactory rental. The work-people, with im- 
proved wages and a considerate master, have equalled in moral advance- 
ment the physical reforms of the farm. 

In connection with the above sale, it will be interesting to record the 
sale of a bull, which has realised a higher price than any obtained by the 
late Earl Ducie’s stock :— 

In the year 1810, the then celebrated short-horned bull “Comet” was 
scld for the extraordinary sum off 1000 guineas—a price which no bull had 
ever before realised, and which, it was predicted, would never oceur 
again. This allegation continued to be correct until within the past month, 
when Mr. Bolden, of Red Bank, near Lancaster, sold his short- horned ball, 
“ Grand Duke,” a direct descendant from the bull “ Comet,” for a similar 
sum of 1000 guineas. This bull was purchased for exportation to Ame- 
rica ; bat itis a satisfaction to know that Mr. Bolden has many more 


| cattle of the same strain of blood, so that there is little chance of this 


favourite breed being lost to the country. 
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_ and I don’t expect any time when there shall be an absence of party 
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Wemay add that, in this very ale of the late Lord Ducie’s cattle nearly | countries are exceedingly curious and well deserving of attention, He | that the conduct of Captain Ingraham, and those who acted on behalf of 


all Mr. Bolden’s animals claim affiaity in a closer or more remote degree. 
For example, the two cows that fetched respectively 700 and 600 guineas 
are own cdomel Mr. Bolden’s bull. Again, the an that obtained 650 
gine, was by the same bull belonging to Mr. Bolden from a 





grand- | from attacks of cholera, alt 


has shown that of 200,000 workmen engaged in copper mines, and in the 
various manufactories of copper, from the works in which it is rolled into 
sheets to the shops of copper- smiths, nearly all, in most cases, esca 

hough the disease was raging in their immedi- 


ghter of one of Mr. Bolden’s cows, thus claiming blood ties on both | ate neighbourhoods with fatal violence. Dr. Burq naturally attributes 
sides. Again the bull that sold for 500 guineas was out of a cow in the | the immunity to the action—electric or otherwise—of the copper, and in- 
ession of Mr. Bolden. Indeed, several of Mr. Bolden’s stock are re- | fers that if other persons would surround themselves in the rooms which 


ted by blood to the animals that fetched such high prices at Lord Ducie’s 
sales. These points of excellence redound highly to the honour of agri- 
eulture in the Lancaster district.—Correspondence of the Illustrated 
London News. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL AT GREENOCK. 


Lord J. Russell being, for a short time, resident at Roseneath, in Scot- 
land, the ration of Greenock determined to present an address to his 
Lordship. his event took place on Monday, the 19th ult., in the Mid 
Chureh (the Town-hall being too confined in space)—there being present 
the whole of the magistrates, and the principal inhabitants. Aiter the 
Provost had addressed the assembly, the address was read; when Lord 
John Russell (who appeared to be in excellent health and spirits) replied. 
We give.the principal points of the speech :— 

“Mr. Provost and Gentlemen of the Council,—It would be difficult in- 
deed for me to express in words the gratitude which I feel fur the honour 
that you have this day done me. I can only say that I trust, in a more 
expressive manner than by words—by my public conduct—I may continue 
to deserve the approbation and opinion of cities and communities such 
as this. (Cheers.) [| caunot but look back at the time when I first entered 
Scotland, and had the advantage of receiving part of my education under 
distinguished men in the metropolis of your country. (Cheers.) At that 
period there was nothing like real representation of the people of this 
part of the United Kingtets=these exceptions of popular election which 
ee elsewhere, did not find their place in Scotland ; and the free- 

of the press was a mere name, for { do not remember that there 
was any newspaper at that time which really conducted public discussion 
with freedom and with openness, I can but look at that time, to congra- 
talate you, and to congratulate myself, that times are so greatly altered 








). 

“ Your Provost has alluded to institutions in other countries which have 
failed—to liberties which have flourished for a time and have decayed, or 
without bringing their fruits to maturity. But the differeace between 
these countries and this is, that there is here such a temperate enjoyment 
of freedom—such a forbearance in pushing rights to extremity—such a well- 
considered appreciation of the value of liberty : the institutions derive all 
their force and all their grandeur from the character of the people among 
whom they are introduced (Loud cheers). 

“Gentlemen, your Provost has alluded to measures which have been 
under discussion with regard to the extension of the principle of represen- 
tation aud measures with regard to the extension of the freedom of com- 
merce. I am happy, at least, to say, without entering into any argument 
upon these subjects, that your address confesses the increase—I should not 
say confesses, but rather loudly proclaims the increase of the prosperity and 
happiness of the people (Cheers) ; and thereby, at the same time, proclaims 
that those measures were not ill-advised, and have not been unsuccessful 
(Cheers). Gentlemen, with regard to the future, although I may take but 
a short time any further part in the deliberations of Parliament, I trust 
that much that excited party dissension and heated discussion having 
passed away--that much which was matter of doubt having been settled, 
there will be, with regard to future measures, if not an absence of party— 


in this country, or when a honest difference of opinion should not be ex- 
one ; yet [ trust there will be that agreement that the course of legis- 

tion may be still farther conducive to the happiness of the people at 
large (Loud cheers). There is no time--I contemplate no time—in which 
there will not be mach for an enlightened and benevolent Legislature to 
discuss, to arrange, and to establish (Loud cheers). 

“ Very unfortunately, the very increase of civilisation, the very gather- 
ings together of population, which are the fruits of industry, of commerce, 
of flourishing manufactures, and increased trade, bring with them their at- 
tendant evils; and while we are occupied, while many benevelent men are 
eecupied, in extending into remote regions the light of Christianity, there 
are too many, almost at our own doors, who, from the imperfection and 
the deficiency of education, on the one hand, and from the crowded and 
ill-ventilated dwellings which they inhabit, on the other, are aknost as 
much deprived of the means of obtaining religious knowledge and instruc- 
tion as the heathen in the most distant lands which our devoted missiona- 








ries have visited, and where they have been ready to sacrifice their lives 
in the promotion of Divine truth (Loud cheers). Well, gentlemen, these 
questions give rise to numerous and important matters, upon which men 
again may differ, but upon which I hope the conclusion at which they ar- 


' rive may be conducive to the happiness of our countrymen (Cheers). 


“To regard to education, what vast matters are opeuing, upon which 
men of the greatest intellect have already given their opivion to the 
world? Can we rely upon the voluntary efforts of individuals in order to 
provide sound education for the people at large? Should you interfere, 
as the Government of America has interfered, in order to provide educa- 
tion? If you do interfere, how far should you insist that it should be a 
religious education? Can you on the other hand, provide a secular edu- 
cation, and leave others, the ministers of religion, to give religious in- 
struction ? 

“ Let me ouly say, that while these matters of internal legislation are 
of ibe utmost importance—while they must occupy from day to day the 
minds and the time of those who are called to represent you in the Com- 
mons House of Parliament—while there are other questions of internal 
legislation, likewise of vast importance, upon which | have already, for 
my part, given my opinion, that further measures ought to be adopted, 
it is also to be considered, and I trust we shall none of us forget, that this 
country holds an important position among the nations of the world. It 
is not once, but many times, she has stood forward to resist oppression, to 
maintain the independence of weaker nations, to preserve to the general 
family of nations that freedom—that power of governing themselves—of 
which others have sought to deprive them (Much and loud cheering). I 
trust that character will not be forgotten—will not be abandoned—by a 
nation which is now stronger in means, which is more populous, more 
wealthy than she has been at any former period. 

“ This, then, you will agree with me, is not a period to abandon any of 
those duties towards the world, towards the whole of mankind, which 
Great Britain has hitherto performed (Loud cheers). Let us perform 
them, if possible, by our moral influence—let us perform them, if possible, 
while we maintain the inestimable blessings of peace ; but while we en- 
deavour to maintain peace, I certainly should be the last to forget that if 
that peace cannot be maintained with honour it is no longer peace——(con- 
tinued applause)—it becomes then but a truce, a precarious truce, to be 
denounced by others whenever they may think fit—(Cheers)—whenever 
they think an opportunity has occurred to enforce by arms their unjust 
demands either upon us or upon our allies (Much cheering). I trust, 
ane that so long as Ican bear my part in the public councils of 

is 9, gaan such will be my sentiments, and such will be my conduct. 
Happy am to find that you have done me the honour to signify your 
agreement with me in those sentiments (Cheers). 

“I shall conclude, therefore, thanking you again for the great honour 
that you have done me, by saying that i «A grelbee & attached to that 
eause which has been expressed in plain words—in that which used to be 
the toast at our dinners, wherever Englishmen were met, namely--“ The 
eause of Civil and Religious Liberty all over the world!” (Cheers). I 
trust that wherever the influence of Great Britain extends, that cause 
will be maintained by her. I feel it is her sacred function ; and when she 
lets fall that standard from her hands, she will no longer deserve to 
bear n part in the concerns of this world (Loud and continued 

Mr. Dunlop, M.P., moved a vote of thanks from the inhabitants to the 
Provost and Corporation, for having paid so just a tribute to one so de- 
servedly honoured as the noble Lord, and for having permitted the com- 
by acclamation, "The Land Poovort taving actrees sean carried 

\. Vi a ackn i- 
ssent, the mecting separated. g owledged the compli 


_— 
A NEW THEORY IN REGARD TO THE CHOLERA. 


The following is from a Paris paper:—“ We noticed a few days ago an 
article in the Siscle on the eg discovery, by Dr. Burg, of > om ada 
tive as —— Pe meet oo been oo with a communication 

. » accompanied by a notice of his discovery by Dr. Escalier 
aqd the well-known Abbé Moigno, both of whom pea te have a very 
favourable opinion of his theory. Those are excellent authorities for re- 
commending that the theory ld be put to the test of experience, al- 
though eas do not prove that itis a correct one. Dr, Burq himself, 
with a esty w does him great credit, does not go further than 
reasoning by analogy, bat it must be admitted tha 


t the facts which he 
quotes as results of a very exteusive inquiry in France and other 


they occupy with a sufficient surface of copper, say 15 or 20 feet of sheet 
copper, or wear metallic belts of squares or round pieces of flat copper 
and steel, with cardboard between them to prevent immediate contact, 
they also would be secure against this terrible malady. The joint agency 
of steel he considers to be very useful, but the chief and essential metal is 
copper. The theory may be erroneous, but it appears to have reason on 
its side; and, if faith be placed in it,¢he wearers of these belts would at 
least have that conviction of security. the want of which depresses the 
mind, and acts powerfully towards a predisposition to cholera. There is, 
however. something more than imagination in this matter. The powerful 
action of copper in cases of cramp, when applied to the part affected, has 
been frequently proved, and it may be presumed that if the metal were 
applied more extensively, some electric or other action hostile to cholera 
would be elicited. 

In our first notice of the theory of Dr. Burg, we stated that in England 
during the cholera of 1832 electric belts of copper and zinc had been used, 
and, that we were not aware ahat this had been done successfully. We 
have no proof, however, to the contrary, and if there were, it might be 
urged that the excessive action caused by these belts might produce as 
much perturbation in the system as the absence of any precaution. Dr. 
Burg appears, like many other scientific persons, disposed to attribute the 
cholera to a diminution or modification of the electricity of the atmos- 
phere, as compared with normal periods. M. Andraud, who made several 
experiments on the air during the cholera of 1832 and 1849, found that at 
Belleville and some other places where the cholera was raging fatally 
there was much less electricity in the air than in other parts of Paris 
which the disease had spared. The real cause of cholera, however, is still 
a mystery, although the presumption that it is connected, more or less, 
with electricity is a reasonable one. Dr. Burg, as we have already stated, 
considers that copper may be used curatively as well as preventively. 
When the disease has declared itself, he recommends the use of copper in 
the form of salt of copper, or any other preparation of that metal, in doses 
which a physician would not regard as dangerous. We are, thank God, 
free from cholera in Paris, and are not disposed to create alarm by saying 
that it is probable it will reach us, but, ifa preventive exists, we cannot 
be too soon made acquainted with it. Dr, Burq should have been sent 
long ago on a mission to some of the distant places where the cholera has 
been raging, and where he could have put his theory to the test. It is not, 
however, too late to prevent the possibility of serious evil from this negli- 
gence, and we hear that the French Government is on the point of send- 
ing Dr. Burg to Neweastle, or some other place in England where the cho- 
lera has made its appearance.” 





SPLENDID GIFT TO THE TOWN OF LIVERPOOL. 


At a special meeting of the Liverpool Town Council held on the 21st 
ult., the Mayor, Mr. S. Holme, made the following interesting announce- 
ment :—* I have a communication to make, which I think ought to take 
precedence of the regular business; and I think that the communication 
will afford to this council, and I am sure to the public at large, as much 
gratification as it afforded to me, when I had the honour to receive it. 
Your public library and museum have become so much promoted, and so 
many respectable and w: l!-conducted young men attend it, notwithstanding 
its somewhat remote situation, that it has become painfully evident that 
the accommodation afforded is utterly inadequate to the wants of the 
community. We have long contemplated the erection ofan edifice in con- 
nexion with that poe of our public improvements which I trust this 
council to-day will sanction and enable us to carry out, as far as the well- 
digested plans of the committee and the state of the corporation funds will 
permit us. (Hear.) But I believe the cost of a building suitable for con- 
taining the free public library and museum has hitherto prevented the 
committee from bringing the matter before the council until some of those 
general improvements have been effected which the wants of the inhabit- 
ants so much require. 

“The princely munificence of one of our townsmen has, however, come 
to our aid ; and I cannot do better than simply detail to the council the 
circumstance attending a visit which I received a few days ago. A gen- 
tleman, known and honoured by all, whose life has displayed the activity 
and commercial industry which leads to success, who has been the archi- 
tect of his own fortune, and whose name is familiar here, and is, indeed, 
everywhere a household term, came into my room to tell me he was deep- 
ly impressed with the inadequacy of the present reading-room and library 
in Duke-street ; and he expressed the very strong wish that every means 
should be afforded to the young men in this town to enable them to cul- 
tivate their minds, and acquire a relish for knowledge, which would make 
them useful members of society, and which would tend to elevate them in 
the social scale. Then, alluding to the contemplated improvements now 
so much needed, he hoped we should have no difficulty in finding a site 
for a more spacious edifice in a central situation, and near St. George’s 
hall. (Hear.) 

“ He feelingly added, that Providence had blessed his exertions, and he 
acknowledged the debt he owed to Liverpool; and then communicated 
his intention of presenting the munificentsum of £6,000 for the erection of 
a library, which would be open to all classes of this great community, if 
the corporation would provide a suitable site. (Cheers.) On my point- 
ing out the north side of Shaw’s brow, when the contemplated improve- 
ment was adopted, [ thought that would be a suitable situation, and stated 
that it would have my perfect concurrence, if this council thought fit to 
carry out that improvement. (Hear, hear.) The visit made a deep im- 
pression on my mind. It now only remains for me to disclose to this 
council, and through it to the community, the name of the gentleman who 
has made this munificent offer. It is Mr. W. Brown, one of the members 
for South Lancashire. (Cheers.) I have no doubt, in making this com- 
munication, that the council will pass a resolution, such as I think it 
ought, in acknowledgment of so handsome and so generous a gift.’’ The 
announcement of bis worship was received with loud applause, and a re- 
solution thanking the hon. gentleman was unanimously adopted. 


SECRETARY MARCY’S LETTER TO MR. HULSEMAN. 
CONDENSED FOR THE “ ALBION,” 

The Secretary begins by disclaiming any unfriendly feeling towards 
Austria. He then recounts in detail the facts in respect to Kozsta, which 
are already well known ; and then proceeds to discuss the question of 
allegiance, maintaining that the sound and prudent doctrine of the pre- 
sent day is :— 

“ That the citizen or subject, having faithfully performed the past and pre- 
sent duties resulting from his relation to the Sovereign power, may at any time 
release himself from the obligation of allegiance, freely quit the land of his 
birth or adoption, seek tarough all countries a home, and select anywhere that 
which offers him the fairest prospect of happiness for himself and posterity. 

The conflicting laws on the subject of allegiance he declares are of a 
strictly municipal character, and have no effect out of the nation that 
enacts them. That this is evident from the general understanding now 
subsisting, that among independent nations no one has a right to demand 
of the other the surrender of a native or naturalised citizen or subject, for 
any cause whatever, unless it has been provided fur expressly by treaty. 
This he proves by the citation of prominent and well-kuown instances. 
That in the case of Koszta, the Austrian Government had itself severed 
the tie of allegiance bya decree of perpetual banishment. That having 
made him an outlaw, they could have no claim to the allegiance of a per- 
son whom they had deprived of all the rights that flows from allegiance. 
That between the sovereign and the subject, while that relation continues, 
there are reciprocal rights ; on the part of the sovereign the right of pro- 
tection, on that of the subject the duty of obedience. That having ba- 
nished Koszta, they had relieved themselves from the obligation to pro- 
tect him in other countries or under any circumstances, and having 
stripped him of the right of national protection, he stood released from 
any duty or obligation to them. That it follows as a conclusion from the 
— that they had no right to seize him upon the soil of Turkey. 

hey had no treaty stipulation under,which to insist upon his extradition. 
This was decided against them in 1849, when they demanded from Turkey 
the surrender of Kossuth and his companions, Koszta being one of the 
number--a decision concurred in by the French and English governments. 
That they themselves had previously refused to surrender Turkish rebels 
who had taken refuge in Austria usder similar circumstances. That the 
total absence of right, and the consciousness that they could not lawfall 
claim him of Turkey, is shown by the secret and stealthy way in whic 
they sought to kidnap his person. That being themselves wrong-doers 
upon a foreign soil, anybody was justified in preventing, if it was in their 
power, the perpetration of so gross an outrage upon the rights of an indi- 





vidual, That it is defensible upon the broad grounds of humanity ; and 


the United States, is justifiable on this ground alone. That it is prepos- 
terous for the wrong-doers to demand an explanation. That the only 


ped | party who has a right to complain is the Government, upon whose neutral 


soil the occurrence transpired ; and that as respects Turkey, she has fully 
endorsed and approved of the conduct of Captain Ingraham. 

The Secretary then proceeds to show in addition to the reasons above 
assigned that the U. S. Government and their agent had a national right 
to interfere for the protection of Koszta. That he bad acquired a quasi- 
national character, sufficient to justify their interference in his behalf if 
they elected todoso. He had taken the initiatory steps to become an 
American citizen by making a formal declaration, according to the law of 
the U. S., of his intention to become one, and had by residence in this 
country acquired a national domicil. The Secretary insists on the au- 
thority of Vattell and Story, and of American decisions, that a person 
who acquires a domicil is one 

“ Who removes to a foreign country settles himself there, and engages in the 
trade of the country—furnishing by these acts such evidence of an intention 

rmanently to reside there, as to stamp him with the national character of the 

tate where he resides. [The Venus, 3 Cranch, 279. 

He further contends, upon the same authorities, that the domicil thus ac- 
quired is not lost by the temporary absence of the party, but continues 
unfil he acquires a new domicile. He insists that Kozsta stood in this 
position. That he had gone to Smyrna ou |usiness, and was preparing to 
return to thiscountry, when he was seized. That by no act had he indi- 
cated an intention to change his domicile, but that every thing indicated 
an intention to continue bis residence in the United States, That he had 
applied to the American Chargé d’ Affairs at Constantinople, and after an 
investigation of his case had been furnished with a tezkerch, a kind of pass- 
port usually given by foreign Consuls in Turkey to persons entitled to the 
protection of the nation represented by the Consul. That the passport 
clothed him at once with a national character, and entitled him to protec- 
tion, That having been thus recognized by the representative of the 
American Government, foreign nations are bound to respect the nation- 
ality that recognition conferred upon him. That in an international point 
of view he was to be regarded and treated as an American ; and in proof 
of the position assumed he gives in the following passage this felicitous 
illustration. 

In the law of nations as to Europe, the rule is thet men take their national 
character from the character of the country in which they reside, and the rule 
applies equally to America. But in Asia and Africa an immiscible character is 
kept up, and beopenan trading under the protection of a factory take their na- 
tional character from the establishment under which they live and trade. This 
rule applies to those parts of the world from obvious reasons of policy ; because 
foreigners are not admitted there as in Europe “‘ and the Western part of the 
world” into the general body and mass of the society of the union, but they con- 
tinue strangers and sojourners, not acquiring any national character under the 
general sovereignty of the country—lL Kent's Con. 78, 79—the Lords of Appeals 
in the High Court of Admiralty in England decided in 1784, that a merchant 
carrying on trade at Smyrna, under the protection of a Dutch Consul, was to be 
considered a Dutchman as to his national character. (Wheaton’s International 
law, 384—3 Roby. Adm. Reports, XII.) 

Being thus invested with the nationality of America, it was the duty of 
the Consul to interfere in his behalf, and equally the duty of Captain In- 
graham to co-operate in aid and support of the Consul. In respect to the 
threat of Captain Ingraham to fire into the Austrian brig Hussar, the 
Secretary says that Capt. Ingraham would have had an undoubted right 
to arrest the proceedings of the kidnappers in the streets of Smyrna; of 
the protection of a person thus clothed with the nationality of the United 
States ; and that if he might interfere in one stage of the transaction, he 
might dosoinany. That the whole act wus an outrage, a disregard of 
the protection afforded by a passport, a violation of the laws of Turkey, 
and an equal violation of the rights of humanity ; and ii the perpetators 
of the outrage happened to have a national vessel at their command and 
used it as a means of consummating the wrong, its national character in- 
vested it with noimmunity. Degraded to such a purpose, it became not 
a sanctuary but a prison; and Capt. Ingraham was justified in treating it 
as such and forgetting that it was a national ship. 

This is the substance of the letter, which winds up (as shown in last 
week’s Albion) with the declaration that if any thing was done in deroga- 
tion of the sovereignty of Turkey, the President will make a satisfactory 
explanation to the Sultan, if he shall demand it. That the U.S. govern- 
ment fully approves of the course of Capt. Ingraham and of its diplomatic 
agent, and denies the right of Austria to any explanation whatever. 





. THE STATE OF SPAIN. 


The Ministry of General Lersundi has fallen at Madrid. It has fallen 
simply as Ministries and Governments wil! fall which have neither digni- 
ty nor power. It cannot be said that this political combination was as- 
sailed by any extraordinary influences from without. Public opinion 
was against it, but not public opinion embodied in the form of any 
vigorous partisans. Difficult as it may be to say why sach a Ministry fell, 
it would be more difficult to say why it was ever called into existence. It 
was essentially a military Government, but that military Government did 
not arise out of any military events. In the face of civil turmoil, and of 
crushed rebellion, we can readily enough conceive that empire should fall 
to the share of the most gallant and fortunate soldier. Bat Spain for a 
long while has been at peace within and without ; there was no cause for 
the appearance of the sabre and epaulet ; and, if it had been so, who was 
this General Lersundi? He was a simple soldier, without distinguished 
service, without character, without ability, without glory. The Court of 
Spain had advanced step by step in the path of despotism. The voice of 
the Cortes had been silenced, the press was gagged, the tribune mute.— 
This had been effected in bygoue years by the agency of more capable 
men. But as the effects were produced the Camarilla learnt to tremble in 
the presence of its own agents. Who should say that the useful servant 
of to-day might not be the uncompromising dictator of to-morrow? Thus, 
one Minister was discarded, and then another. The difficulty of complying 
with the exigencies of the Court led to the downfall of another, and fear 
and jealousy, as we have above remarked, to the banishment of the only 
capable man Spain has for a long time produced. To persist in the career 
of military government became a necessity in the opinion of the secret ad- 
visers of the Throne. and they were obliged to search. long, and search 
low, before they could find an agent to their hand. They found General 
Lersundi. Under his imbecile hand everything bas fallen inio confusion 
thrice confounded, and Spain is now again without a Government. There 
is the Court, the army. and the people ; no power is interposed between 
these three forces. The Court is without a Minister, the army without a 
a chief, the people without a leader. All is corruption, intrigue, and 
scandal. So low has fallen the Spain of Ferdinand and Isabella and of 
the Great Charles.— Times, Sept. 23. 
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Extraorpinary Festivitres.—Probably the largest dinner party that 
ever sat down under one roof at one time took place at Saltaire, the mo- 
del mill of Mr. T. Salt, alpaca manufacturer, near Bradford, Yorkshire, on 
Tuesday last. The dinner (which was the commencement of the day’s 
festivities) was given by Mr. Salt to 3,750 persons, comprising the nota- 
bilities of the West Riding, the lealing merchants and manufacturers of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire, his personal friends, and his own workpeople, 
to commemorate the opening of the stupendous works at Saltaire, the ma- 
jority of his eldest son, his own birthday, and the completion of his 50th 
year. Ina gigantic room, hereafter to be used as a combing shed, th re 
sat down at one time 3,200 persons, of whom 2,500 were Mr. Salt’s opera- 
tives, and invited guests. Mr. Salt, the host, presided at this immense 
dinner-table, having on h’s right andjleft the Earl of Harewood, Lieuter:- 
ant-Colonel Adams, the Mayors of Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, and Wake- 
field, Sir G. Goodman, M. P., Mr. George Sandars, M. P., Mr. H. W. Wick- 
ham, M. P., &c., together with a large number of ladies ; and at 27 tables 
in front of the chair were seated the remainder of the guests and the work- 
people from the various mills of Mr. Salt. As Saltaire is notonly a stu- 
pendous, but a model mill,in which every mechanical science is brought 
to bear for the’concentration in one vast whole of the utmost economy of 
labour in the manufacture of alpaca and mohair fabrics, and as it is to 
surrounded by a model town for the working classes employed therein, we 
append some account of the undertaking, oer upon the premises.— 
Seitaire is situate about four miles from Bradford, and forms one of the 
most remarkable objects on that part of the Midland Railway which lies 
betwee Leeds and Colne. 

The estate on which the works of Saltaire are erected stretches from 
the lower-road leading from Shipley to the Bingley-road, across the rail- 
way, the cenal, and the river Aire, to the confines of Baildon-green, and 
includes the flour-mill and “ stepping stones,” familiar to visitors to Eld- 
wick-glen, in the valley of the Aire. The part of the estate devoted to 
the “ works” lies between the railway passing through Skipton to Lan- 
caster and Glasgow, and the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, both of which 
will be able to convey goods to and from the premises without either cart- 
age or porterage. the area appropriated to the buildings is computed 


at six acres, while the several floors in the mills, warehouses, and sheds, 
form a superficies of 55,600 yards, or 11} /acres. The mill, which runs 





from east to west, is 550 feet in length, and 72 feet in height above the 
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level of the rails. It includes six stories, and is constructed of massive | 
stonework in the boldest style of Italian architecture. The walls look 
more like those of a fortified town than of a building destined to the peace- 
ful pursuits of commerce. The floots are formed on arches of hollow brick, 
the openings in the bricks being used for the purposes of ventilation. 
Rows of ornamental cast-iron columns and massive cast-iron beam sup- 
rt the archhes, The roof is of iron. The windows, of large size, are en- 
ny filled with immense squares of cast plate-glass. The whole of the 
building is fire-proof. From the centre of the mill, running northward to 
the bank of the canal, a distance of 330 feet, are the warehouses, which 
at the lower end are 90 feet above the water. In the angle formed by the 
mil! and warehouses to the eastward, comprising an area of 8,400 yards, 
are the weft-room and weaving-shed, commanicating with the several 
floors in the mill and warehouses by fire-proof hoists. 

The weaving-shed will hold 1,200 looms, and the immense amount of 
work these looms are capable of performing was tersely described at the 
dinner by Mr. W. Fairbairn, of Manchester, who said that the length of 
shafting tn the works will be 9,870 feet, or nearly two miles, and weigh be- 
tween 600 and 700 tons; that the steam-engines to work these shafts are 
equal to 1,200 horse power, at a pressure of 301b. to the square inch ; 
and that the 1,200 looms will be capable of producing 30,000 yards of 
alpaca cloth per diem, or nearly 18 miles each day, and a total length of 
5,688 miles of cloth per annum. When the works are wholly finished, 
4,500 hands will be required to keep them going. This will involve an addi- 
tion to the population of Saltaire of from 9,000 to 20,000 persons. To 
- accommodate these, Mr. Salt proposes to erect forthwith 700 dwelling- 
houses of various classes, replete with every convenience requisite for the 
health, comfort, and well-being of the inhabitants. The architects are ex- 
pressly enjoined to use every precaution to prevent the pollution of the 
air by smoke, or the water by sewage or other impurity. Wide streets, 
spacious squares, with gardens attached, ground for recreation, a large 
dining-hall and kitchens, baths and washhouses, a covered market, schools, 
and a church, each combining every improvement that modern art and 
science have brought to light, are ordered to be proceeded with by Mr. 
Salt. After the dinner and a succession of toasts, dancing in an adjoining 
meadow, and a grand concert in St. George’s-hall, Bradford, to which the 

uests and workpeople were conveyed in special trains, wound up the 

y’s rejoicings—London Times, Sept. 22. 








Intanp Suip-BurLpinc.—Near, the country town of Warrington a rare 
sight is to be seen. Following the course of the river, Warrington is not 
less than thirty miles from Liverpool ; and thousands of people travelling 
by the London and North Western Railway through the town, and seeing 
a huge ship of 2500 tons burthen on the stocks, without perceiving the 
water near, bave naturally asked “ how and where is it to be launched ?” 
Many of these persons, in the absence of any certain knowledge, have spe- 
culated on the subject, and supposed that it was a vessel fitting together 
in paris, as iron houses and p servo are for the colonies, to be taken to 
pieces again, and removed in a more convenient form. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the river Mersey flows past the foundry, and though insignifi- 
cant in width (something like the Thames at Henley), it has tides which 
give it occasional depth. The vessel is building at a bend of the river, so 
that she will be launched not across, but up the river, in a straight reach 
of the stream, up which she may run half a mile if necessary, with ample 
depth and space. But the Tayleur deserves note also as a sign of the 
times. Ship-building is going on at such a rapid pace, that the yards of 
the old builders, on the Clyde, at Sunderland, and elsewhere, are full of 
new vessels ; the Bank Quay Foundry Company have obtained this order, 
because of the great attention which owners are just now directing to iron 
as the material for ship-building. There are well informed people who 
say that the time is not far distant when there will not be a large craft in 
the merchant service that is not of iron. The present vessel is to be 
built, completed, and delivered in Liverpool within six months from the 
laying down of her keel. 





Epvucation o¥ THE CHINESE PRETENDER.—A much more probable theory, 
to account for the Bible quotations in the Chinese proclamations than that 
which attributes them to Jesuit inspiration is, that the writer had ac- 
quired his knowledge of the Scriptures directly or indirectly from Gutz- 
laff’s Christian Union. A correspondent of the Christian Times bas 
come forward to say that Tien-teh was himself at one time a disciple or 
scholar of Gutzlaff. He declares that ‘the chief leader of the insurrec- 
tion, Tien-Teh, solicited and received from my late lamented friend Dr. 
Gutalaff, instruction in the truths and principles of Christianity, and a}- 
though there is no evidence of his conversion, it appears that he renouneed 
idolatry and burnt his idols and ancestral tablets. It also appedrs thai 
his popalarity and influence with his followers arise mainly from bis act- 
ing on the moral principles of the Gospel. His progress is said to be 
marked by the putting down of idolatry and substituting an equitable 
rule of government in place of the oppressive corruption of the Chinese 
officials.” 

Inpta Russer Tureap.—A parcel of thread, made of India rubber, and 
possessing remarkable elasti¢gity and power of elongation, has recently 
been brought to this country from France. In the present tariff, compris- 
ing the new duties of the last session of Parliament, manufactures of 
caoutchoue are specially mentioned, and charged with the duty of 4d. per 
Ib. weight, and this India rubber thread being considered to fall within 
the meaning of that rate of duty, it has been decided to be liable to 4d. 
per |b. on importation into this country, and directed to be charged ac- 
cordingly._-London Paper. 





Sm Haary Swrrn’s Croax.—This gallant warrior has in his possession 
a remarkable cloak, so large, we hear, that when worn it protects the 
horse as well as himself. It served all through the Indian campaign, and 
is fairly riddled with shot ; so that it is at all times regarded with much 
curiosity. When Sir Harry met the 50th Regiment, after their arrival 
from the East, the soldiers recognised the martial cloak that was on his 
shoulders, and they bore testimony to the great service it had rendered 
in the vicissitudes of war.--Plymouth Mail. 








PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—_TWELFTH SEASON. 
EMBERS’ TICKETS for the Public Rehearsals antl Concerts can be procured at Messrs. 
Seharfenberg & Luis, No. 722 Broadway, and at Mr. P. K. Weizel, No. 213 Fulton Street, 








ONow York, October Sth, 1853. 2t. sia ? wie 
JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 
AT METROPOLITAN HALL, 
EVERY EVENING. 
Doors open at 7 ; Concert to commence at 8 o’clock. 
AG 50 cents | Reserved Seats.............. One Dollar. 
Tickets can be obtained at all Music Stores and Hotels, and at the Hall. 


Beware ofspeculators in tickets. 


THE BRYAN GALLERY }} © 
OF CHRISTIAN ART, 


HE BET AN GALLERY OF CHRISTIAN ART, containing a series of two hundred au- 
from Guido de ten: +4 ay "ost celebrated Italian, Spanish, Flemish, and French masters. 
s » (A.D. 1221,) down vo Horace Vernet, is now open for exhibition ¥ 843 


ee Fg BD Admission 25 cents. Exhibition hours from 9 A.M., to 10 ru 


PANORAMA OF NIAGARA. 


KHlere ev Re APEL, No. 718 BROADWAY. 

E Aditlebion So cee CARA ERNOON at 3 o'clock ; EVERY EVENING at 734 o'clock. 
of four, $1 50; of six, $200; of ton th a Families or parties of three persons, Me 25; 
: iateties wammats . . By o ~ 2 : 
son. Bee descriptive pamphlets at the door, prin cipal | es ~y i a cents each per 


CHARLES THE FIRST, BY 


psinrep AT MADRID IN 1623. 
of the greatest painter of actual life 
Stuyvesant [nstitute, 








THE GREAT VELASQUEZ. 


This celebrated historical Itt: the most famous work 


and nature that i 
659 Broadway. Admission, 25 cents. eee oe ae a 
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The Cunard steamer 4rabia having brought to hand the Liverpool 
mails of the 24th ult., it is found that the question of war or peace in 
Europe wore, at the latest date, an aspect disagreeably threatening. Rus- 
sia and Turkey cannot agree upon terms, and diplomacy is fairly at fault. 
In respect then to the matter at issue, the case stands very much as it did, 
some months ago, ere the busy mediators undertook their difficult task of 
amalgamating incompatible principles, and reconciling implacable foes, 
In other respects, the position of parties is now materially changed. In 





the Spring, it was supposed that the physical superiority, if we may use 
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such an expression, was entirely on the side of Russia, whilst if her 
opponent was deficient in all the means of armed resistance, at least she 
was supported by the moral influence of the allied powers. Now, on the 


contrary, despite the occupation of the Principalities, Turkey is well- 
armed towards the point of danger, and runs greater risks of being im- 
pelled into hostilities by her own population, than of being swallowed up 
by a horde of Cossacks. At the same time, the league of the pacificators 
has been well-nigh dissolved. Austria has indirectly seceded and ranged 
herself on the side of Russia ; nor can it be doubted that the ensuing con- 
ference at Olmutz between the Emperors of either country will result in 
their offensive and defensive alliance against all the world. Louis Napoleon, 
having acquired some slight importance by his pretentious bearing at an 
early stage of the dispute, has relapsed into a prudent calculation of the 
cost of war. Prussia is not immediaiely interested, and has every reason 


for desiring peace. And England—what will she do, if, as seems highly 
probable, the Czar and the Porte forthwith appeal to arms? The “ leading 
journal” labours skilfully and with some apparent suceess, to prove that 
we are under no moral obligations to take part in actual warfare, raising 
the belief that armed demonstrations are to be regarded as fitting modera- 


tors, but are on no account to be pushed to further extremes. The lan- 
guage, however, of the Times is so vacillating, and it hesitates so much in 
avowing any decided policy, that a perusal of its lengthy columns ‘eaves 
one in a very undecided mood. The mercantile world on the other hand is 
more easily impressed, and speaks its apprebensions very clearly through 
the medium of the Stock Exchange. There is a volume of meaning in the 
simple fact that the Three per Cents, at the sailing of the steamer were 
down to 94. So low a mark has not been touched during several years ; 
and this event, occurring at a period of unexampled trading prosperity. 
has given rise to grave apprehensions on the part of those who are not 
immediately concerned in monetary affairs. How far this state of things 
is to be attributed to the troublesome Eastern question, and how far to 
the deficient harvests of Europe, it falls not within our province to de- 
termine. 

We go back therefore, and but for a moment, to that which more direct- 
ly interests us—what course will Great Britain adopt, if the sword be drawn 
in the East? There is not sufficient ground for coming to any definite con- 
clusion; for, whilst the peace-at-any-price men were chuckling over the 
pavific tone of the ministerial press, and reading with huge satisfaction 
how Lord Aberdeen had been closeted for hours with the Russian Ambas- 
sador, upstarts the indefatigable Lord John Rugsell at a meeting held in 
his honour at Greenock, and by a few words that really savour of national 
pluck, and may be interpreted as promising assistance to the Sublime 
Porte in its hour of need, contrives to warm his hearers into bursts of ap- 
probation, and to set some few of the Liberal prints into ecstacies. One 
of these, in relating how unexpectedly his Lordship diverged from his 
thread-bare topics, and shook off the cautious style by which he has latter- 
ly been cramped, quotes happily enough the words of Bulwer Lytton, 


‘the steam was on, 
And languid Johnny glowed to glorious John !” 


His address, such as it is, is reprinted above. But in reading its more 
stirring paragraphs, it must not be forgotten that “ glorious John” has on 
more than one occasion, when the steam was off, relapsed into “languid 
Johnny.” Whether he will now do so, we cannot pretend to surmise. Some 
know-alls foresee in this outspeaking, coupled asit is with Lord Palmerston’s 
attendance upon the Queen at Balmoral, that a change of policy is at hand. 
It were scarcely wise to rely upon such prognostications. Lord Palmer- 
ston takes his turn as one of the Secretaries of State, and his colleague may 
only have been throwing dust in the eyes of the good citizens of Greenock. 

The Royal Family is in the Highlands, eschewing state ceremonial, and 
with a very limited number of guests enjoying daily excursions amongst 
the mountain ranges that overhang the Queen’s picturesque abode.—In a 
different walk of life, the cholera has already found many victims, and, 
like the yellow fever in the southern States of this country, appeurs unu- 





sually virulent. Newcastle and Gateshead are the only places that have yet 


suffered severely, 935 deaths having occured at the former since the first 
attack wasannounced. Isolated cases are reported in various cities; and the 
authorities are on the alert. As usual, the poorare the earliest sufferers.— 
An Indian Mail brings intelligence ofa terrible famine in Burmah,to which 
cause the recent submission to our invading forces is partially attributed. 
From home we learn, in connection with that portion of the British domi- 
nions, that Lord Elphinstone is appointed to the Governorship of Bombay. 
He has lived for many years in the east, as Governor of Madras. Latterly 
he has been one of the Lords-in-waiting to the Queen. At the same time, 


Mr. James Thomason, is transferred from the North-Western Provinces of 


India of which he has been Deputy-Governor, and assumes at Madras the 


supreme authority. He is one of the civil servants (as they are called) of 
Such a bestowal of 


the East India Company, and a very valuable one. 
patronage is, however, somewhat rare ; these appointments being gene- 
rally awarded to veteran Generals of H.M. Army, or to men possessed 
of rank and influence at home. With an infinity of abuses still existing 
in all departments of the public service, it is satisfactorily evident that, 


year by year, increased value is attached to personal fitness for office.— 
Mr. Buchanan, the New American Minister to England, has declined a 


banquet tendered to him by the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce.—Mr. 


W. Brown, M.P., of that same city, has become conspicuous for an act of 


high-minded liberality,the particulars cf which may be gleaned elsewhere. 





Many items of Continental news might be paragraphed ; but unless in 
the case of important events, we cannot afford room for registering them. 
It should however be mentioned that excessive activity is maintained at 
the French Dock Yards, although the Emperor pleads financial embarrass- 
ment as an excuse for giving the cold shoulder to the Sultan.—-In Madrid, 
there isa break-up of the Administration. Sartorius is now to take 
the lead, and Calderon de la Barca ceases therefore to be a prominent 
candidate for power.—-In the Roman States, there have been bread- 
riots, ominous always to despotic governments. The Governor of Ter- 
ni was killed by the infuriated populace. He had slightingly bidden 
them to feed on straw, in place of bread ; and his jest cost him his life. 
A handful of straw was forced into his mouth, and he quickly died of suf- 
focation. 





A mournful fatality has simultaneously stricken down the administra- 
tors of the Queen’s government, in several of the minor British Colonies. 
It is not long since the governorship of the Bahamas became vacant by 
death. On Saturday last it was our painful duty to allude to the dis- 
tressing casualties at Bermuda. To-day from two other quarters we have 
calamitous tidings of like nature, advices from England having informed 
us of the recent death of Capt. Jas. R. Booth, R.N., charged with the official 
care of Montserrat, and also of P. BE. Wodehouse, Esq., H.B.M. Superinten- 
dent of Honduras.—Capt. Elliot, absent on leave, will of course be forthwith 
ordered to resume his post at Bermuda, or to resign it. For the govern- 
ship of the Bahamas, we read in one of the London journals that at least a 
dozen Parliamentary candidates are besetting the Duke of Newcastle. For 
each of the vacancies there may however be less rivalry, when the news of 


so many losses is received at head-quarters. ‘“ A bloody war and a sickly | 


season!” was the reckless toast, current in the olden time at many a mess- 
table. Civilians are not usually so prompt to join in the sentiment, 


Tt was but a rapid glance that we could bestow, last week, upon Mr. 





however, only tends to convince us that Mr. Marcy is entirely in q 
89 far as regards the unwarrantable course of the Austrian in 
seizing upon Martin Koszta, and Koszta’s spirited release effected by 
Capt. Ingraham. Nay, we will go still further. When first the intelli- 
gence reached this country from Smyrna, we recorded our belief that the 
commander of the S¢. Louis was justified in what he did, and that a Bri 
tish naval officer under similar circumstances would have adopted a simi 
lar course. Now, on looking more leisurely into the facts of tha case, we 
incline to think that, ifa British ship-of-war had appeared on that ocea- 
sion in place of the St. Louis, and her Captain had been appealed-to on 
behalf of the Consul of a friendly State, the British captain might honour- 
ably and legally have interfered, and enforced at the cannon’s mouth a 
regard for the etiquette of a neutral port. This is high ground to take ; 
but it seems to us to be tenable in argument, and based upon reason.—In 
the meantime, we wish that any reliance could be placed on the current 
ramour, that the Austrian Government has shown some common-sense at 
the eleventh hour, and that the man in question is to be placed under the 
American flag and transferred to this Western soil. But it is scarcely 
probable that, after assuming so publicly such airs of injured innocence, 
Austria will thas ignobly withdraw her pretensions. The most that Can 
be looked for is a quiet connivance at the man’s escape, so soon as the 
French Consul General at Smyrna is weary of playing the jailor. When 
this occurs, it is to be hoped that the directness of action, taken both by 
Capt. Ingraham and Mr, Marcy, will not be made ridiculous, by a conver- 
sion of this poor Hungarian into a hero, when he lands, some morning, in 
New York. Capt. Ingraham will of course have to undergo a certain 
amount of féting, ifhe be pot ran for the Presidency ; the other sort of 
ovation would be simply absurd. 

As the whole subject has caused so much discussion, we furnish our 
readers, elsewhere, with a summary of the Secretary of State’s letter. 
We have bat to add that the portion of it, which touches upon the delicate 
questions of allegiance and nationality, is not covered in our warm ap- 
proval of it as a whole. The profoundest Jurists may take opposite 
sides, in the arguments thai legitimately spring from such a source; and 
we have no intention at present of entering upon so wide a field. 


: 





We rarely notice the formation of new Companies, for many reasons, 
one of which is that it would require a course of study and incessant 
watchfulness, to enable one to distingnish between the hollow and the 
sound, between legitimate enterprises and speculative bubbles. An ex- 
ception, however, may sometimes be made ; and since the cheap produc- 
tion of light is an object in which all the world has an interest, we com- 
mend “ The Asphalte Mining and Kerosene Gas Company,” just establish- 
ed in this city, to the consideration of competent persons, whether capi- 
talists or men of science. The main object in view is the manufacture of 
what is called Kerosene Gas, from Asphaltum, which is obtained from the 
Company’s lands and quarries in the Counties of Westmoreland and 
Albert, in New Brunswick. Combined with this is a lucrative mode of 
making the refuse available for purposes that we have no space to detail. 
Dr. Abraham Gesner is the originator, and was the patentee, until he sold 
his rights to the Company, under whom he is still the active manager. 
Coupled with his name, we may mention that of the Earl of Dundonald, a 
portion of whose inventions are also embodied. This association, the Co- 
lonial locality, and the fact that this matter has been already in some 
shape before our readers, have induced us to vary from our usual practice, 
and thus aid in drawing public notice to a most valuable concern. In the 
Art Union Buildings, in Broadway, the new Company has its office ; and 
an evening examination of its patent light, in operation, should not be 
neglected by the curious and the economical. - 

Z 





Death has been busy amongst prominent men of this community, since 
we last wrote; and many of our city readers have already paid a tribute 
of well-merited respect to the memory of the Hon. James G. King, the 
eminent banker, who died suddenly, at his residence at Weehawken, on 
Monday night. His high character, as filling an important place in the 
leading commercial circles, and his estimable private worth, made him a 
man whom New York could ill afford to lose.—The legal ranks have also 
to deplore the loss of two Judges, one retired, and one in the active fulfil- 
ment of his duties. We allude of course to the Hon. James Lynch and 
the Hon. Elijah Paine, the latter of whom at the time of his decease was 
one of the Judges of the Superior Court of this city. The former was a 
son of the well-known Dominick Lynch, and one therefore of a family that 
has acquired a local celebrity, from the talents and accomplishments of 
several of its members. Judge Lynch’s death was awfully sudden. He 
was in his garden at his country-seat on the banks of the Hudson, and in 
conversation with his gardener, and had just uttered the words “ If I live 
till next year, I will have that tree moved’”—when he was struck with 
apoplexy, and immediately expired. 








In allusion to the late discomfiture of Urquiza at the everlasting battle- 
ground of Buenos Ayres, and the consequent prospect of peace, the Lon- 
don Herald reports that the ministers of England, France, and the U.S. 
have jointly succeeded in effecting a treaty, by which the Parana and 
Uruguay are entirely and permanently thrown open to foreign commerce. 


“ Tmportant—if true.” 





There bas been a squabble of a serious kind, at the Chincha Islands on 
the coast of Peru, whence cargoes of guano are Obtained, between the 
American shipmasters and the Commandant of the Peruvian guard-ship. 
It will occasion much international protocolling, ere the quarrel be satis- 
factorily adjusted, for, according to the ex parte accounts, the Peruvians 
were outrageous in their conduct. We rejoice to see that Rear-Admiral 
Moresby, commanding the British squadron in the Pacific, had so far in- 
terposed on behalf of the American ship-masters, that they had jointly ad- 
dressed to him a letter, expressive of their grateful thanks. This fact in- 
duces the belief that the Peruvians will have to make the amende. In 
the matter of guano they wese successful diplomatists ; but nautical 
etiquette is another matter, and one more likely to be understood and 
regulated by the American and British seamen. 





At Quebec, the Grand Jury have found true bills against six of the 
Chalmers’ Church rioters; but the trial is put off until January.—The 
Jury also “presented” Mr. Maguire, the Inspector of Police, for gross 
neglect of his duty on the sad occasion of the Gavazzi riots. This step 
throws upon the Government the obligation to frame a bill of indictment, 
founded upon the presentment ; but it will perhaps, after all the criminal 
apathy displayed by the ministry, be no matter of surprise, to find that 
the obligation hasnot been practically acknowledged. Still, it is marvellous, 
that a government should find any twleration whatever from any sect or 
party, whilst it so dangerously shuts its eyes to the necessity of preser- 
ving the public peace. 

The great success of the Exhibition at Montreal naturally furnishes our 
local contemporaries with subjects for description and comment. We con- 
gratulate them, but cannot copy. 


With much pleasure we note that the members of the St. George’s 
| Cricket Club recently lent their ground at Harlem to the youngsters of 
the Free Academy, and furnished them with the needful appliances for 





Marcy’s letter to Chevalier Hulsemann, and we could then only extract | taking an initiatory lesson in that manly and bealthfal game. To-day, 
from it a few of the concluding paragraphs. A more careful perusal of it | we believe, a boyish match reeulting from it comes off. It is doing area: 
, 
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service to the mentally precocious youths of New York, thus to generate 
in them a Jove for out-door sports. 


Commodore Shubrick, who commanded the U. S. naval squadron, re- 
‘eently detailed to the North American Fishing Grounds, has returned to 
Washington. It is undeniable that his testimony and that of his officers 
prove the liberality and forbearance shown towards trespassers, by the 
Royal and Colonial Cruisers. 


Tt is said, and the ramour is based on late advices, that Messrs. Mitchell 
and Martin, two more of the Irish political exiles, have escaped from 
Van Dieman’s Land, and are on their way hither. It is certain, at least, 
that John Mitchell was gazetted as an absconder; though the trumpery 
sum offered for his apprehension makes it apparent that ihe government 
cares little about keeping him. Smith O’Brien, at the last accounts, was 
in high health and good spirits. 


Clipper ships now take rank with the notabilities of the day ; and 
immense interest attaches therefore to the expected arrival at this port 
of the Great Republic, launched within a few days at Boston. Thismam- 
moth vessel is of 4000 tons burthen. The steamer on the stocks at 
Greenport, L. I., is still spoken of as intended for a six day voyage across 
the Atlantic. 


An Ancient Penstoner.—Died at Fishguard on the 12th ult.. aged 88 
ears, Mary Williams, better known as Matty Carham, On the French 
ig near the place in oer 1797, ie was maltreated by one of 
the soldiers, being then far adv: in pregnancy. Her case was repre- 
sented by the late Lord Cawdor (to whom the French troops surrendered, 
amounting to about 1,400 men) to his Majesty George III., who granted 
her a on by sign manual of £10 per annum, which she has received 
for 56 years. B. 

Tue Wetiesiey Estares.—The whole of the estates of the Earl of 
Mornington, which are situate in six of the Irish midland counties, are 
advertised for sale in the Encumbered Estates Court. The sale has been 
ordered on the petition of Lord Wellesley, son to the present holder of 
the title. The encumbrances on this estate are of an enormous character. 
The Dangan estate has long since passed out of the family. 


Appointments. 


Earl of Harrowby, the Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer, Ireland, 
Mongtort Longfield, LL.D., Travers Twiss, D.C-L., and James O'Ferrall, Esq., 
to be H. M. Commissioners for enquiring into the a and government 
of the College of Maynooth.—J. E. Rosser, Esq., to be Engineer for the Colony 
of Sierra Leone.—Mr. T. C. Harvey, engineer and surveyor of public works at 
Honduras.—Mr. C. Girdlestone a member of the Council of the Virgin Islands.— 
Edmund Hornby, Esq., to be H. M. Commissioner in the Mixed Commission un- 
der the Convention concluded at London, February 8, 1853, between H. M. and 
the U. 8. of America, for the settlement of outstanding claims.—Mr. Emerson, 
an old resident of St. Thomas, has been appointed Cousular Agent for that 
Island, the office having been established by Lord Clarendon, at the request of 
Mr. W. Brown, M.P. for South Lancashire. 


Army. 


Was-Orrice, Serr. 20.—2d Regt of Drag Gds; F G Powell to be Cor b-p, v 
Stapylton, pro; G H Allfrey, to be Cor b-p, v_ Bridgeman, = 2d Drags; D 
M to Cor b-p, v Woddrop, pro. 6th Drags; N De Jersey Lovell to be. 
Cor b-p, v Currie, pro. 14th Lt Drags; L St Patrick Gowan, to be Cor b-p, v 
Clements, pro. Ist Reg of Ft Gds; G Fullerton to be Ens and Lieut b-p, vy Ca- 
meron, pro, 43d Ft; Capt W Du Vernet, fm 67th Ft, to be Capt, v De Morel, 
who exc. 60th Ft; Sec Lieut H Cockburn to be First Lient b-p, v Holloway, 
who ret; H K E Hope to be Sec Lieut b-p, v Cockburn. 67th Ri Capt C Ca- 
rew de Morel fm 43d Ft, to be Capt vy Du Vernet, who exe. 7ist Ft; Ens F Bon- 
ham to be Lieut b-p, v Ord, who ret; C J Mounsey to be Ens b-p, v Bonham. 
73d Ft; J M Simpson to be Ens b-p, v Vincent who ret. 95th Ft: G Mylne, to 
be Ens b-p, v Platt, who ret. Ist WI Regt; A Carlisle, to be Ens b-p, v Minty 
who ret. 2nd W I Regt: J K Maunsell to be Ens w-p, v Dawson dec. 


Cuanogs IN InpIa.—The Commander-in-Chief in India has made the follow- 
ing promotions and appointments: 75th Ft; Assist Surg G Auchinleck, M.D., 
from 80th Ft, to be Assist-Surg v Johnston, dec. 85th Ft; Lieut H S Bawtree, 
to be Capt b-p, v Fulcher, who ret; Second Lieut A Butler to be First Lieut b-p, 
v Bawtree. 98th Ft; Ens W L D Meares to be Lieut b-p, v Brown, who ret. 

Cuancks Evsewnere.—It is said that Lieut-Genl Sir Wm Napier, is to go 
from the 27th te the 22d Reg, and that a general officer of the [righ Staff will get 
the 27th.—The 84th Regt is expected from India next year, after return of 18th 
and 80th.—Lieut Hawksley, Scots Greys; Lieut-Col Thornton, Grenadier Gds; 
Lts Gardner, 34th; Machell, 37th; and Mein, 84th; have sold out of the service. 
—The Quartermaster of the 37th is appointed to an Ensigncy; and the Quarter- 
master-serjeant is promoted to the Quartermastership.—The court-martial in the 
37th Regiment at Ceylon, in which Capt Seward and Lieut Machel were princi- 
pais, has led to the retirement of the latter from the service.—The Quartermas- 
ter of the 23d reserve is provided for by transfer to the 50th Reg.—Col Gordon, 
— command of the Royal Artillery at Corfu and the Ionian Islands, 
where he superintended the mounting of upwards of 700 large pieces of ord- 
nance, and was subsequently superintendent of the carriage department of the 
Royal Arsenal, was recently appointed to the Royal Artillery at Gibraltar, in the 
room of Col , C. B., deceased. 


ExrecTep Brevetr.—The general belief, with reference to the extent of the 
forthcoming brevet, is that Lord Hardinge has recommended that it shall in- 
clude the Cols. down to A.S. H. Mountain; the Lieut.-Cols. down to St. V. W. 
Ricketts; the Majors down to W. H. L. D. Cuddy; and the Captains down to the 
31st December, 1843. ’ 


Mysrerious.—It is believed that a change will shortly occur in the staff of 
the Horse Guards, by the retirement of an officer high in the Adjutant- 
General's Office, and that the Lieut-Colonel of a regiment in Ireland will re- 

him. Since Lord Hardinge’s accession to the command at the Horse 
uards, eleven Colonelcies have fallen vacant—no little patronage for the first 
year of a Commander of the Forces. There will shortly be vacant several com- 
mands in the Colonies, and, strange to add, the last four regiments were held by 
either natives of Scotland or men of Caledonian origin. 

DiscreLins and Goop Conpuct.—Within the last three years but fifty-eight 
soldiers suffered corporeal punishment in each year, out of our army of 110,000. 

ComPLimENT TO THE FRENCH ARMy.—The Moniteur announces that the 

















any of England has desi the Earl of Lucan, the Marquis of Worcester, 
Bingham, and Col is, to visit the Camp of Helfaat, to compliment 
the Emperor. The — camp was to take place on the 27th ult. This 
is a return for the visit paid by sundry French officers to our Camp at Chobham. 





Navy. 


APPointTMENTS.—Lieuts., J. H. Marryat, who brought home the Diligence 
store-ship from Dico, after delivering her stores over to the Phanix screw steam 
soon, © the President, 50; A. H. Mpeking the Philomel, 3; Trevenan, late of 
the Vulcan, to the Arab, 12.—Surgeon, W. Lawrance to the Stromboli.—Chap- 
lains, R. M. Inskip to the President, 50; A. Le Breay, to the Terrible. 


Promortions.—In consequence of the death of Admiral Sir Charles Adam, 
Capt. Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, G.C.H., Commodore of H.M. Yacht Squa- 
dron, attains his flag (hitherto erroneously be gga and is now Rear Admiral 
of the Blue.—Capts. Prickett, and Arbuthnott, to be Retired Rear Admls.—By 
the promotion of Lord Fitzclarence, an appointment of naval aide-de-camp to 
the is relinquished,as also the command in chief of H.M. yacht squadron. 


A naval brevet is shortly expected.—The following vessels have arrived home 
from foreign stations—the Harlequin, 12, Commr. Willmott, from the Coast of 
Africa ; He ye 26, Capt. Massie, and the newly built screw corvette 
Malacca, from the East Indies; the Cruizer, Commr Douglas, from Gibraltar. 
The two first will be paid off; and the third, wey on home by Lt. Price of the 
Cleopatra, will be fitted with engines. Amongst the candidates named for the 
vacant governorship of Greenwich Hospital, are the Earl of Dundonald, Sir W. 

, and Sir J. A. Gordon.—It is reported that the steam-sloop Medea, 6, 
. Baily, which was commissioned only in December last, is ordered home 
to to be paid off. Lt. Williams, the First Lieutenant, between whom 

. Baily an exchange of courts-martial took place, has been removed 
Medea, by Admiral Sir George Seymour, into the flag-ship Cumber- 
land, 70, Capt. Se —The Channel fieet, at latest dates, was at Cork.— 
The following is the ultimate decision arrived at relative to the intended altera- 
tion to be made on the Royal Victoria and Albert steam yacht. She is to have 

of 430-horse power taken out, and will then be lengthened 
afterwards be fitted with oscillating en , by John Penn 
and Son, of 600-horse power, and new paddie-wheels on the feathering principle. 


Obituary. 


BrownLow.—This nobleman died on the 15th ult., at his seat Bel- 

Grantham, Lincolnshire, in the 75th year of his The no- 
father of the late Lord Alford, whose heir has just established 
left by the last Earl of Bridgewater. His lordship was 
his munificence in furthering the designs and extending in- 
Church of ——e in various parts of the country, and was 
Sei aite tenn a any scheme which met with the approval of 
the the diocese in which the greatest portion of his large es 


i 
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situate; and in London many churches of recent erection owe much to his libe- | 
a aE Lordship was Lord-Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of the count 
of , Vice-Admiral of the Lincolnshire coast, a Governor of King’s Col- 
ie Lanes, LL.D., F. R.S.. F.S.A., and F.L.S. . He succeeded to the ny 
been Sag Sere smth May. Atte we ee oe voles of 
his father, Sir John Cust, Bart., as 


county of Alford. and the Earldom, were subsequently conferred on his Lord- 
roe a patent, dated 27th November, 1815. The valuable estate of Belton came 
to usts by the of Sir Richard Cast, the second Baronet. (father 
of the Speaker), with Anne, sister and sole heiress of John Brownlow, Viscount 
Tyrconnel. 

"The nobleman, whose death we record, married, first, 24th July, 1810, So- 
phia, second daughter of Sir Abraham Hume, Bart., by Amelia Egerton, his | 
wife, only sister of John William, seventh Earl of Bridgewater, and by her (who | 
died 21st Feb., 1814) had one daughter, Lady Sophia neces, the wife of Chris- , 
topher Tower, Esq., jun., of Huntsmore-park, Bucks; and two sons; the elder, , 
John Hume, Viscount Alford, died, vita patris, 3d Jan., 1851, leaving two sons; | 
of whom the elder—John Wm. Spencer Brownlow, who recently took, by Royal 
License the surname and arms of Egerton, on inheriting the vast Bridgewater | 
estates—succeeds to the Peerage, and is now second Earl Brownlow. The late | 
Lord’s second wife was Caroline, daughter of George Fludyer, Esq., of Ayston. | 
By her (who died the 4th July. 1824) he leaves three surviving daughters: the | 

Oungest married to Viscount Cnomieg. And his third and last Countess, who 
is still alive, was Lady Emma Sophia Edgecumbe, eldest daughter of Richard, 
2nd Earl of Mount Edgecumbe. 


Sir Cuarces ApAM, Governor or Greenwicu Hosrrrau.—Although the 
service has been prepared to receive the intelligence of the death of the respected 
and distinguished Governor of Greenwich Hospital, Admiral of the White, Sir 
Charles Adam, K.C.B., the gallant veteran having been seriously ill ever since 
the death of his brother, Sir Frederick, the general, all ranks and classes will 
nevertheless regret the passing away from mortality of another of those links of 
the living history of the late glorious war, which connected the days of Nelson, 
Howe, and Jervis with these modern “ piping times of peace.” Sir Charles 
Adam, born Oct. 6, 1780, was the son of the late Right Hon. William Adam, of 
Blair-Adam, county Kinross, Lord Chief Commissioner of the Scotch Jury Court, 
by Eleanor, second daughter of Charles, tenth Lord Elphinstone, and nephew of 
Admiral Lord Keith—He entered the navy Dec. 15, 1790, and was preseut as 
midshipman at the investment and subsequent evacuation of Toulon. In the 
Glory, 98, Capt. J. Elphinstone, Mr. Adam bore a warm part in Lord Howe’s 
action, June 11,1794, * * * Being advanced to the command, June 12, 1799, 
of La Sybille, of 48 guns and 300 men, Capt. Adam while in that ship on Aug. 
19, 1801, off Mahé, the principal of the Seychelle Islands, took, with the loss of 
only two men killed onde midshipman slightly wounded, after a gallant action 
of 20 minutes, amidst rocks and shoals, and under fire from a battery on shore, 
the French frigate La Chiffonne, of 42 guns and 296 men, of whom 23 were 
killed and 30 wounded. On arriving with his trophy at Madras he was presented 
by the Insurance Company at that place with an elegant sword, valued at 200 
guineas, and the merchants at Calcutta also subscribed to him a sword and a 
og of plate. * * * While in command of the Resistance, 38, he witnessed 

ir John Warren’s capture, March 13, 1806, of the Marengo, 80, flag-ship of Ad- 
miral Linois, and 40-gun frigate Belle Poule. * * * On removing from the Re- 
sistance to the Invincible, 74, Capt. Adam commenced a series of very effectual 
co-operations with the patriots on the coast of Catalonia, where, and on other 
parts of the coast of Spain, he carried on for a considerable time the duties of 
senior officer, and greatly annoyed the enemy. In particular, at the defence of 
Tarragona, in May and June, 1811, he highly distinguished himself under Sir 
Edward Codrington; and, in May, 1812, he directed with characteristic zeal 
and ability the operations which led to the capture of the town of Almeria, 
where the castle of San Elmo, situated upon an almost inaccessible rock, and all 
the sea defences and batteries which protected the anchorage of the place, were 
blown up. In June, 1813, after a siege of five days, Capt. Adam took, with the 
assistance of Lieut.-Col. Pgevost, of the 67th Regiment, the fort of St. Philippe, 
in the Col de Balaguer, near Tortosa, armed with 12 pieces of ordnance, includ- 
ing 2 ten-inch mortars and 9 howitzers, with a garrison of 101 officers and men. 
* * * Shortly after the paying off of the Jnvincible, Capt. Adam on May 16, 
1814, assumed the special and temporary command of the Impregnable, 98, bear- 
ing the flag of H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence, in which ship he landed the Em- 
_— of Russia and the King of Prussia at Dover, on the evening of the 6th of 

une, and was afterwards present at the grand naval review held at Spithead. 
He left the Jmpregnable on the 29th of the latter month, but was nominated, on 
the 15th of December following, acting captain of the Royal Sovereign, yacht, 
ia which he continued until Feb. 7, 1816. Being reappointed to that vessel, July 
20, 1521, he accompanied George IV. in his visits to Ireland and Scotland, and 
was occasionally engaged in attendance on other royal personages. He was su- 
perseded in the Royal Sovereign on his promotion to flag rank, May 27, 1825; 
and attaining the rank of vice-admiual Jan. 10, 1837, was subsequently employed 
as commander-in-chief in North America and the West Indies, with his flag on 
board the I/lustrious, 72,from August 17, 1831, until May, 1845. Sir Charles 
Adam was nominated a K.C.B., Jan. 10, 1835. He represented in Parliament 
from 1831 to 1841 the conjoined counties of Clackmannan and Kinross; was 
First Naval Lord of the Admiralty from April, 1836, until August, 1541; obtained 
the lord-lieutenantcy of Kinress April 1, 1839; was appointed in 1840 one of the 
Elder Brethren of the Trinity House. He married, on the 14th of October, 1822, 
Klizabeth, daughter of the late Patrick Brydone, Esq., and sister of the Countess 
of Minto.—In all positions of life, private or public, domestic or official, Sir 
Charles was always most amiable and most estimable. He possessed great kind- 
ness of heart, and the warmest and most charitable feelings. His remains will 
rest with those of his gallant predecessors in the hospital chapel vault. 

Sir H. Onstow, Bart.—We have to record the demise of this member of the 
baronetcy, who died recently, at an advanced age. He was son of the first 
holder of the title, the late Sir Richard Onslow, K.B., who was created a Ba- 











are. 
| the greatest and most perfect of Don Basilios. He appeared for the first time 


of the public services of him. He sang well in tune, and gave especially La Calwnnia magnificently, 
of the House of Commons. The Vis- | The full, round, and telling voice, with which he took and held the high G, 


ronet 30th October, 1797, in consideration of his gallant participation, as third 
in command, in the victory of Camperdown, and was directly descended from 
Speaker Onslow, who was raised to the peerage. The deceased was for several 
years an officer of the Royal Artillery. 

CoLoneEL Banvairp, C.B., or THE RirLeE BrigaApe.—The deceased ventle- 
man was engaged in most of the famous actions of the last war, in several of 
which his personal prowess and gallantry are matter of historical record. Col. 
Balvaird entered the army in March, 1803. Through the Peninsular war he 
served with the Rifle Brigade. For the battles of Nivelle and Nive, he received 
a gold medal! and a clasp ; and the silver war medal with six clasps, for the 
battles of Busaco, Fuentes d’Onor, Ciudad Rodrigo, Salamanca, and Pyrenees. 
In each of these battles the deceased distinguished himself; and, with the 
Rifles, took part in almost all the hard fighting which that celebrated corps 
went through. He was also present at the siege of Copenhagen. At Badajoz 
he was severely wounded. 

At Nunnykirk, Northumberland, Col. Browne, of Stouts-hill, Glocestershire, 
formerly of the 9th Lancers.—At Trinidad, of yellow fever, Lieut.-Col. Paxton, 
69th Regt., son of the late Sir W. Paxton, of Middleton-hall, Carmartheushire. 
—On the l6th ult., Mary, the wife of C. Wentworth Dilke, Esq., aged 34.—In 
Jamaica, Lieut. Wilson, H. M. 3d West India Regt.—At the Grange, Romford, 
Essex, Sir W. Bain, Knight, R.N., aged 82.—At St. Germans, Cornwail, J. Tap- 
son, Esq., late Purser, R.N.—At Edinburgh, James Martin, Esq., Deputy Clerk 
of Session.—At Henley-on-Thames, Lieut.-Col. West, formerly of 33d Regt.— 
Col. James Nisbet Colquhoun, of the ig Artillery, and Inspector of the Car- 
riage Department at the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich.—At Liscard, Cheshire, Lady 
Tobin, relict of Sir J. Tobin, Kt.—In Ireland, Sir Thomas Francis Fetherston- 
haugh, Bart.—Henry Skrine,, Esq., of Warleigh and Stubbings.—By rail-road 
accident, in Yorkshire, Hugh Edwin Strickland, Esq., F.R.S., distinguished for 
his attainments in natural history and geology.—At Christiania, Sweden, from 
cholera, Mr. Bradshaw, the publisher of the Railway Guides. Mr. Bradshaw, 

says a paper before us,) the veritable Bradshaw, who had come over to collect 
ata for his new Continental Guide, had only been in town three days; he was, 
however, nervous, and had been ncsnsantl taking preventives. From appa 
rent perfect health, six hours’ illness was sufficient to usher him before his 


Maker. 
PMusic. 


Tue Orera at Nisio’s.—The re-appearance upon our lyric boards of Mime. 
Bertucca-Maretzek, after two years absence, may be considered as the only no- 
velty of the week. True, the new prima donna, Signorina Manzini, appeared 
in “ Elisire d’Amore” on Wednesday night, but we desire to see her once more 
in the part of Adina, before commenting upon it. We must needs therefore 
confine the few remarks we intend to make, to “ Il Barbiere” and its perform- 
ance.—The cast was a very good and strong one. Mme. Bertucca-Maretzek was 
the Rosina, Salvi the A/maviva, Beneventano Figaro, Rovere Don Bartolo, and 
Marini Don Basilio. Upon the whole, the Barber was well performed. The 
Orchestra, though still far from perfect, was much better together and in tune, 
than when last we had occasion to allude to it. The brass instruments were 
less noisy, and more in harmony with the strings than before.--Mme. Bertucca- 
Maretzek sang the Una voce with much taste and style. She is a true artiste, 
and though she may not occupy or claim the first rank among prime donne, yet 
her singing is usually so musician-like, clear, distinct, and correct, as far as her 
voice will serve her, that it is ever a pleasure tolisten to her. When we use the 
expression ‘as far as her voice will serve her,” we allude to this ré/e and to 
some necessary slight alterations in it, in which she indulges—as well as Son- 
tag, Bosio, and several other prime donne. Rosina’s music is in many passages | 
written too low for these artists, and a portion of the effect is frequently lost by 
the substitution of a higher for a lower note. Glorious Marietta Alboni is the 
only Rosina, whom we remember at this moment as entirely free from this 
charge. In the “ Singing Lesson,” Mme. Bertucca-Maretzek gave us an Aria 
from Verdi's ‘‘ Macbeth” with much effect. 

Salvi's A/maviva was a fine performance. Monday evening seemed to us te 
be the first time that Signor Salvi has thought it worth while to pay some little 
attention to this part. Heretofore when we have heard him in it, he used to 
“ mouth it,” and to sing and play it carelessly, as though considering the réle 
beneath his dignity. Indeed the whole Anale of the first act, beginning with 
Salvi’s Ahi ! di Casa, to the close, was worthy of all praise —Marini is certainly 





on this occasion with his arm free from the sling, and met with a reception 
from the audience as warm and enthwviastic, as it must have been flattering to 








proved, if such procf were necessary, how great an artist he is.—Signor Ro- 
vere’s Don Bartolo has been discussed in these columns but a few months ago, 
and we can only say that he sang and acted it capitally. In La Calwnnia he 
played up to Signor Marini in so true and pleasant a style of buffo cantante, that 
we question much whether greater effect was ever before produced in that scene. 
—Signor Beneventano did himself great credit as Frgaro. He played and 
acted it with delightful gusto, and neither overacted nor oversang it. He has a 
lively and just appreciation of the character, the sprightly juste milieu between 
quiet fun and boisterousness, so essential in the portrayal of the intriguing bar- 
ber.—_-The stage manager deserves reproval for carelessness in several points; 
the most reprehensible of which was the omission to /ight the stage at the last 
scene. After Don Bartclo, with soldiers and chorus, enters with fights, the stage 
ought to be lighted up; but instead of this, the fina/e was sung upon a perfectly 
dark stage, the same as when Almaviva, Rosina, andjFigaro, are groping about 
ia the dark just previously. 

Yesterday evening, “ Robert le Diable’’ was announced, with a cast including 
Steffanone, Bertucca, Salvi, and Marini; as also that clever dansewse Mile Pou- 
gaud, who was to appear as Helena, the Abbess. Next week may produce some 
novelties; that is to say, if the manager and the principal artists are in fitting 
health for the requisite rehearsals. 


SULLIEN’S CONCERTS.—It seems as if we could not write enough of these great 
musical feasts. Each succeeding week and each succeeding evening presents to 
us so much of attraction, so much of novelty, that we involuntarily find ourself 
writing about Jullien, as though we had never mentioned his name or his con- 
certs before. On Thursday, we had the second of his so-called ‘ Classical Eve 
nings,” on which the first part of the Programme consists entirely of classical 
selections. On this occasion, this being Beethoven night, the following were 
given. 


Overture, ‘“‘ Egmont”... 
Symphony, ** The Allegro 


kth a dttcy aan CRE, cad Fodiee iN des Beethoven 
and Storm Movement,” from the Pastoral 


EERIE GR AE Reaper: ies Gp eepeoe ... . Beethoven 
Lied, ‘“ Adelaide,” performed on the Cornet-a Piston, by Herr 

EE bos ale d se Nens Choe Oe cuae ss oe de Ceca eee pate tees ... Beethoven 
Symphony, “Homage & Beethoven,” the Valse “ Le Desir,” as dedi- 

cated by Schnbert to Beethoven, arranged wiih variations, by... .Rochalbert 
Symphony, The Grand Symphony in C Minor................. . .Beethoven 


We cannot enter into detailed criticism upon all these admirable perform- 
ances ; the Concerts of M. Jullien have indeed in a measure killed criticism en 
détau, unless an entire journal could be devoted to each concert. Alluding 
briefly to a few prominent points, we cannot but admire M. Jullien’s beautiful 
reading of the Egmont Overture, and remark especially the charming and artis- 
tically executed enharmonic changes which occur in this model Overture.—The 
Pastoral Symphony we have spoken of before, but cannot sufficiently praise the 
exquisite taste and savoir faire which induced the conductor to retard the be- 
ginning (which is a pianissimo), until the audience\ became quiet enough to 
hear and fully appreciate the beauty of the opening. 

One of the greatest pleasures of the evening was to us the Adelaide, played as 
a Cornet-a-Piston solo by Herr Koenig. This is nocommon song, no valse ca- 
denza, but a composition which taxes the powers and accomplishments of the 
most artistic vocalists. Herr Koenig astonished us in it, more than ever; the 
intonation of his Cornet, his phrasing, and his expression were so exquisite, that 
we scarcely regretted the absence of voice: his instrument sang and spoke. The 
only fault of expression that we are compelled to notice, was that he took the 
Allegro considerably too slow. ‘ Le Desir’’ was finely rendered, though the 
beginning lost in identity and soul, by being played rather too fast. The first 
Variation for all the second Violins was most effective; but the second Violins 
were materially strengthened by four of the frst who played with them, and with 
such seconds as the Mollenhauers, the variation may well tell upon the public 
ear. The Symphony in C Minor, which closed the first part, has been fully dis- 
cussed in these columns, and we can only repeat our praises then expressed, 
But may we ask, where was Sig. Bottesini all this time? Surely he was not 
above playing Beethoven in the Orchestra! We should be sorry to think so, 
for no artist has yet lived, who should not be proud to assist in the interpreta- 
tion of these works. Yet we missed Bottesini in that Orchestra. 

One word of praise to Mlle. Zerr for her admirable singing on Thursday ; 

we thank her for having, as we requested, abandoned those abominable 

Ol® folks at home” for an eneore to Mozart. She sdng for the encore to 
Zanberflite a beautiful German ballad, “ Vergiss nicht mein” in exquisite style 
and voice. Indeed we have heard the same song by Jenny Lind, who did not 
render it near as well, or as effectively as Mlle. Zerr did on this occasion, 

On Sunday, M. Jullien gives a Grand Sacred Concert at Metropolitan Hall; 
and on Thursday next, his Classical evening, the selections will be from Men- 
delssohn. 





Orawma. 


The past week has not been productive of important novelties. Atthe Broap™ 
way, Mr. Forrest has continued his engagement, and has met with unabated 
and unvarying success. He does not however prolong it into a period of months, 
as he has done more than once, of late years. He gives place on Monday to 
Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams.—At Burron’s, Mr. H. Placide has joined the 
company, for one of his periodical rounds of character; and his adyent will bring 
some changes. ‘“ Twelfth Night” has been done, amongst other things, and 
may perhaps invite us to take a glance at it next week —At WAL Avon's, the 
course of the “ Love-Chase” ran very smoothly, until the indisposition of Mrs, 
Brougham and Mr. Thompson compelled a substitute. It has however resumed 
its place; but is soon to give way to “ Bleak House,” dramatized by Mr. 
Brougham, and to be presented with a cast, that includes every body who is any 
body.—All the houses have been thronged to excess. 


NrB10’s.—Ten toes, hitherto unknown to the dance-loving frequenters of this 
house, made their début on Tuesday evening ; and were seen admiringly by 
just as many spectators, as could be jammed together on the seats afforded 
by couch, bench, chair, stool, and stairway, and by scores of stragglers who 
literally blockaded the lobbies. We thought ourselves fortunate in obtaining 
standing-room on a chair, and the privilege of craning over the sea of heads. 
And now, if you be not city-born and bred, ‘and therefore inducted into all the 
mysteries of this our gayest place of entertainment, you may perchance ask to 
whom these toes belonged. Laudable curiosity: they are the goods and chat- 
tels of Mademoiselle Yrka Mathias,and terminate with remarkable appropriate- 
ness her nattiest of natty figures. She can use them, too, with some grace and 
much precision, as she bounds through the quicker, or swims through the lazier 
steps of those popular Spanish dances, alternately so piquant and so voluptuous. 
The Russian damsel, for such she is, has moreover something more than a lofty 
instep and a well-poised foot—she has a good head and a pretty face, set upon a 
charmingly rounded pair of shoulders. This last piece of property is of a kind 
not often possessed by danseuses, who usually in this respect exhibit a penchant 
for scragginess.—The pantomimic qualifications of the fair Russ, as displayed 
in the pretty ballet of “ Paquita,” are also good, judged according to our im- 
perfect knowledge of the pantomimic tongue, for which, by the way, some pub- 
lisher should get up a grammar and dictionary. Were we, however, conversant 
with the Muscovitish language, and capable therefore of addressing a remark 
to the subject of this notice, we would hint to her that, although nothing can be 
more winning than a blush, 

Celestial rosy red, Love’s proper hue, 

yet when the rosy is rougy, the illusion is at once dissolved. We are bold 
enough indeed to declare our impression that the theatrical rouge-pot is a rock 
on which many a reputation splits. It is your surest of all vulgarisers.—-Hav- 
ing recently said something hard of Mr. Niblo and the Ravels, we are glad to 
speak highly of the manner in which “ Paquita” was put upon the stage. it 
was a great improvement upon some of its predecessors.—Not the least amus- 
ing part was it of the evening’s entertainment, to watch the bearing of the spec- 
tators. No biography of Mademoiselle Yrka had been published; her strong 
points were not on record; and Young America was terribly afraid of compro» 
mising itself, by applaudingat the wrong moment. A foreigner, looking pretty, 
and dancing well, had some claims on gallantry for encouragement; but there 
is a pervous timidity here in expressing opinions about novelties, which is not 
oppressively apparent in the ordinary routine, amongst the young gentlemen who 
regulate life in New York. It was only when a degree of pleasant em . 
ment was caused to the dancer, by a superabundant shower of bouquets, that 
reserve was banished, and genuine applause broke forth.—Finally, if this sketch 
of Tuesday night’s proceedings be either ovér-coloured or under-coloured, let it 
be remembered that we had but a glimpse of them from a perch far away in the 
back-ground, 
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New Books. 


Tus Mvp Casix. By Warren Isham. New York. Appleton—The 
closing paragraph of this duodecimo volume of three hundred pages con- 
tains an allusion which is so directly pointed at this journal, that to take 
no notice of it, beyond a bare acknowledgment of its receipt, might induce 
the author to believe that he has really made some grand discoveries, and 
based upon them some unanswerable arguments. Its title-page imports 
that it treats of “The Character and Tendency of British Institutions, as 
illustrated in their effect upon Human Character and Destiny.” The 
paragraph in question must be quoted entire. 

This book will be 


importance of the 
It throws down no gauntlet, and boasts of no infallibility, 
but very respectfully presents itself for a hearing. 

Believing, we say, that the Albion is the only distinct British organ 
published in this country, we must needs appropriate to ourselves the 
challenge thus courteously held out by Mr. Isham. It may, perhaps, be 
Quixotic so to do, for, having turned to Noah Webster’s Dictionary, in 
order to satisfy ourselves whether the cap fitted, we find that the learned 
Doctor defines a “minion” thus—“a favourite, a darling ; particularly 
the favourite of a prince, on whom he lavishes his favours ; one who gains 
Whether the -4/bion is more 
adroit in bestowing flattery upon the British Throne, or more fortunate 
in the receipt of its favours, it might tax the ingenuity and the impar- 
tiality of even a Mr. Warren Isham to decide. But we have no idea of 
opening any batteries upon him, or assailing him with any special fero- 
city. The latter would be at variance with our practice ; and the author 
himself relieves us from any necessity as to the former, even if we had the 
will, by his candid anticipation of the charges which may be brought 
against him, as he has italicised them in the above quotation. Only, 
mark this—what he expects from the “Tory presses of England,” he has 
already met with at the hands of some of his own countrymen. 

Before saying the little we have to say regarding the book, it may be 
well that the reader should understand the modest estimate which this 
gentleman puts upon his own capabilities and penetration. He thus de- 
licately whispers them, on his fourth page. 

Those who to find this Hook an nent of national prejudices, a mere 
tirade against the institutions of the Old World, will, perhaps, be disappointed. 
From deginning to end, it consists of one continued ap to the understand- 


ing, the conscience, and the heart, sustained by facts and reasonings which 


unsophisticated childhood could not fail to comprehend and appreciate. If 


there is any severity about it, it is the severity of truth and of reason alone. 
It ht be supposed that there must be monotony and dulness in a book 
to the investigation of a single ae Not necessarily so, so y 
if the subject be one which admits of a wide range of illustration. In pre- 
sent instance, some of the most interesting passages of human history have been 
laid under contribution ; and besides, I have been compelled to look into the 
secrets of the entire structure of society, and of the government, in search of 
the causes which have produced such disastrous results ; and yet, I trast that 
will be found in any of the investigations I have tuted, which is 
not level to the commonest understanding ; and I may go farther, and say— 
which is not fruitful in entertainment as well as instruction—should it be found 
otherwise, I shall have come utterly short. 


The briefest and the fairest criticism on the three hundred pages, that 
follow this self-laudatory introduction, would be the simple insertion of 
the word not, before the word “ disappointed,” with which the opening 
sentence concludes. Place it there, and you have the volume charac- 
terised—But the nationality of Mr. Isham so felicitously tallies with his 
individuality, that it is impossible to pass over a corresponding illugtra- 
tion of it. Many of us must have often smiled at ebullitions of British 
self-complacency and American vanity, sometimes vexed at the one, some- 
times tickled at the other, as the accident of birth has prompted. Yet it 
were hard to find words anywhere in print, in which the worst elements 
of each are so elaborately blended, and in which the universal weakness 
of human nature, in all ages and in all countries, is so repulsively tinc- 
tured with impiety. 


And what a sight it is for Heaven to look down upon, to see a great people, 
rising up under its own auspices, deliberately taking the reins of government 
into their own hands, and guiding it safely, quietly, and triumphantly through 
all difficulties to a [ wn destiny, while the masses in all the world besides, 
under the combined influence of ignorance, superstition, and vice, basely bow 
the neck to the heel of power, and grovel out existence as passive under their 
burdens as the donkey or the mule ! 


This reminds us of the style of the Hon. Horace Mann, in his “ Thoughts 
for a Young Man.”—Can Heaven be sufficiently grateful to Mr. Isham, 
for calling its notice to this specimen of human perfectibility? Can 
Americans be sufficiently grateful, at finding themselves emancipated 
from a small remnant of antique prejudice? Once indeed, men, not quite 
80 wise and patriotic as our author, were fain to suppose that they enjoyed 
the peculiar favour of Providence. George Washington was of that 
school. Mr. Isham is of another, and repudiates all such cant. Let us 
march on, says he, under “ our own auspices.”” Heaven has the privilege 
of looking on !—Nor is this the only instance in which our very indepen- 
dent friend shows himself to be far above that habitual reverence, with 
which the Christian world alludes to things and persons Divine. He de- 
sired to see a storm on the Atlantic ; and thus he speaks, 


In a well-built and well-managed ship, in mid-ocean, there is little to appre- 
hend ; and then, what though in the prosecution of the great ends of life, we 
find a grave beneath the billows, could we not sleep as sweetly there as beneath 
the “‘ clods of the valley,” aye, and wake as readily, and rise as triumphantly, 
in the resurrection morn, at the sound of the last trump? ‘here are gems in 
that “‘ pearly deep” which are yet to glitter in the diadem of the Saviour. 


To men of Mr. Isham’s stamp, any doubt of their own mortal infalli- 
bility, and of their eternal “triumph,” never seems by chance to occur. 
How recklessly and painfully familiar is another passage. 


Having, as I mppennt at the time, all the sea-room that heart could wish, 
and with full confidence in our commander, and in the strength of his magnifi- 
cent ship, I felt almost as secure as though [ had been in Noah's Ark, especi- 
ally when I remembered that the Great Jehovah was himself riding upon the 
storm, with his hand resting calmly upon the helm. 


But enough of the author. His work is devoted almost exclusively to 
showing the degraded and deplorable condition of the British working 


classes, especially the peasantry ; and to charging upon every other class,, 


from the Monarch downwards, a systematic, deliberate, and perseveringly 
continued effort to brutalize and pauperize the masses. For this end, says 
he, our Constitution was designed, and to it our Institutions purposely 
tend. That there is a most distressing amount of truth in regard to the 
condition of the labourer, no candid Englishman will deny ; but there was 
no need of a Mr. Isham to make this discovery. He found it ready made to 
his hand ; and whilst boasting of his own penetration and opportunities, 
his facts are avowedly gleaned from well-known British augborities. He 
Cites on almost every page the Times, the Chronicle, the Daily News, 
and the Edinburgh Review ; whilst he borrows over and over again from 
the statistical returns of Mr. G. R. Porter and Mr. John McGregor, who 
seem to furnish his favourite sources of information. If this acknowledg- 
ment does him some credit for candour, it knocks on the head a large por- 
tion of his argument—assertion would be the better word—that the Press is 
leagued with the rich, in condemning the poor to perpetual wretchedness.— 
Where Mr. Isham ventures out beyond his gleanings from printed sources, 
and has no melodramatic incident to relate concerning his own personal 
observations, he has a mysterious Member of Parliament ready at his 
elbow, “ to whom, as a statesman, the country owes more perhaps than to 
any other living man,” and who is happily brought in for the express 
purpose of fortifying Mr. Isham’s positions. We confess that this name- 


basest ” Not that 
. tinong worve peopl, tbat thet I te eal saus fa pham the gets 





less and knowing individual somewhat piqued our curiosity ; but upon a 
careful perusal of the M.P. list, we are satisfied that he was either Mrs. 
Gamp’s friend “Mrs. Harris,” or the late lamented Feargus O’Connor. 

Not much consistency could reasonably be expected here ; but in so seri- 
ous a work some slight attention to it would not have been surprising. Yet 
so reckless is our author, that he devotes many successive pages to esta- 
blishing a fact, which he blows away himself in a breath. Thus, winding 
up in pretty strong language his estimate of the English agricultural la- 
bourers, he says, the italics being his own. ; 


And here I must say, that never, in all my travels, whether among the savage 
tribes of America, a the semi- barbarous Talons of Eastern Africa, Western 
Asia, and Eastern Europe, nowhere have I met with a tribe, or a peasantry, so 
utterly devoid of all the elements of character as is the of England ; 


‘atum of 


character seemed to be so utterly wanting, and the whole man so shrivelled into 
othingness. 


nD 

This climax occurs on page 48. But at the foot of the same page, he 
finds “ some hopeful indications ;”’ at 49, “a smothered sense of wrong ;” 
and at 50, what follows. 


Another still, and a proof too, is that when one of them chances to out 
from under these paral influences, he often shows a decided capacity for 
improvement. I am told, sometimes, though not often, th y=! 

y 


ey 
into the large towns, where, coming in contact with the busy mul 
SS Te ee a eee 


So also, at page 71, he comments on the general educational system of 
Scotland, dismissing it with the remark that, under our oppressive system 
of government afd consequent degradation of the labourer, it cannot ful- 
fil any good end. Turn over two pages more, however, and you will find 
@ most eloquent burst, about the prime duty of a Government being the 
education and the culture of mind.—After this, we may claim ready 
belief, in stating that it would be exceedingly easy to quote passage upon 
passage, proving how very incompetent this gentleman is to reach the 
high place of an international Mentor. But our readers by this time will 
have had enough of him ; and just to prove how slightly he has ruffied our 
temper, we neither give any samples of his ludicrously coarse abuse of 
the land-owners, or expose his simple ignorance of the commonest mat- 
ters of fact. As for recrimination, that is always poor argument. And 
so we dismiss Mr. Warren Ishdm with the conclusion, that his book con- 
tains some truths, but that it is conceived in a bad spirit, and very clum- 
sily executed. 


A Manvat or Evementary Geoitocy. By Sir Charles Lyell, F.R.S. 
Ibid.—The visit of Sir Charles Lyell to this country, as one of the Com- 
missioners to the Crystal Palace, has been appropriately honoured by the 
republication, in a handsome large octavo, of the celebrated work above- 
named. The publishers also announce, as nearly ready, the ninth edition, 
in the same form, of Sir Charles’ “Principles of Geology.’”’—The ‘“ Ma- 
nual” relates to the ancient changes of the earth and of its inhabitants ; 
while the “ Principles” is limited to the modern changes.—In the “ Manual” 
will be found an exposition of the materials of which the earth is com- 
posed, and of the manner in which those materials are arranged, of the 
scientific and chronological classification of rocks, of the strata of which 
they are formed, of the consolidation of strata, of the arrangement and 
petrifaction of fossils, of the various tertiary formations and groups, of the 
mineral veins, and of the remains of extinct plants and animals.—The 
“Principles” treats of the historical progress of Geology, the effects of 
climate, the progressive development of organic life and the introduction 
of man upon the earth, the difference between the texture of the olden 
rocks and those now in process of formation, the periods of repose and dis- 
order, active volcanoes and earthquakes, aqueous causes and the carrying 
power of ice, the laws which regulate the geographical distribution of 
species, their creation and extinction, the refutation of the doctrine of 
their transmutation, and the fermation of coral reefs. 

The reputation of Sir Charles Lyell stands so high in this wide field of 
exploration and discovery as to render comment or remark unnecessary. 
It is sufficient to say that each of these approved works is admirably 
written. Everything is stated and explained with the greatest simplicity 
and clearness. They are not a mere parade of the author’s knowledge, 
but the effort of a man whose only object is to impart it ; whose aim is to 
do so in the plainest language, «nd in the most direct and practical man- 
ner. The “ Manual” is well printed on excellent paper, and is filled with 
innumerabie illustrative wood-cuts. 


rise to 


Tue Royat Descent or NELSON AND WELLINGTON. By G. R. French. 
London. Pickering.—England may be said to owe her continued national 
existence to the victories of Nelson, yet to none of her heroes has this coun- 
— out rewards with a hand so niggardand unwilling. The mighty 
achievements of Wellington exalted, no doubt, the glory of England to 
the highest pitch ; eclipsing all her previous mili renown, and throw- 
ing even the deeds of Marlborough into the shade; but they never could 
have saved her from invasion, had not Nelson, by the total destruction of 


the French navy, defeated the well-laid plans of France. Had the sea 
been open to Napoleon, the immense masses employed inst Russia 
might, and doubtless would, have been thrown upon our shores. India 


was saved to us at the Battle of the Nile, England herself at r. 
In many points these two illustrious men closely resembled each other. 
There was in each the same promptitude of spirit, that no emergency, 
however unexpected, could e by surprise, the same indomitable per- 
severance, the same clear-sightedness as to an enemy’s intentions, the 
same nice calculation of means to the end : both were prudent even when 
most daring. ‘“ Each (says Mr. French) was distinguished for the same 
unswerving loyalty to the Sovereign, disinterested love of country, deep 
absorbing attachment to duty, and active untiring zeal in their respective 
services, for which each was so admirably fitted by his peculiar tempera- 
ment. The sentiment contained in Nelson’s sublime last signal, “ England 
expects every man to do his duty,’’ was the rule and spring of Wellington’s 
whole life ; and the very last words which Nelson uttered, “ Thank God. 
I have done my duty,” might have been said with equal truth by him 
whose prolonged career was one entire and consistent sacrifice of self to 


duty.” 

The little work which has given rise to these remarks, is by George 
Russell French, already known as the author of “ The Ancestry of Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert,” a carefully-arranged volume, forming a 
concise genealogical history of England. The present book traces up to 
King Edward I. the pedigrees of Wellington and Nelson; and gives Me- 
moirs of the various ancestors as they occur—men renowned in our Eng- 
lish annals, and immortalized in the undying pages of Shakspeare. In 
fact, this volume, instead of being a dry genealogical detail, may be called 
a portrait gallery of the illustrious dead. It is to be regretted that a bet- 
ter title had not been found. If called what it really is, “‘ Memorials of the 
Ancestry of Nelson and Wellington,” the work would become one of 
general demand, but with its present name, it will be considered rather 
as a “Curiosity of Literature,” a whole book seemingly devoted to a 
subject that might be fully disposed of in half a dozen pages. Mr. French 
refers to the tabular pedigree of Wellington’s Royal Descent, which we 

ublished last year, and he reproduces it, together with two other Royal 
nes, showing his Grace’s descent from Edward III, through John of 

Gaunt, “time honoured Lancaster,” and from Edward I., through his 

ae ery Lady Elizabeth Plantagenet, the wife of Humphrey de Bohun, 

Earl of Hereford. Singular enough, Nelson also derived from this very 

same marriage, and thus another point of similarity, and a common kin- 

dred are established for both. The annexed summary, which we have com- 
piled from the elaborate igree furnished by Mr. French, will clearly 
show that Nelson and We lington were alike sprung from the marriage of 

De Bohun and Plantagenet :— 
roa, | one a Plantagenet, to whom we have just referred as daughter of 

King ward I., married Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford and Essex, 

Lo ~— Constable of England, and left two daughters, Eleanor and Margaret 

—from the former, Nelson was 15th in a direct descent ; and from the latter, 

Wellington, 14th. Thus :— 

I, Lady Eleanor de Bohun (elder daughter and co-heir of Humphrey de Bohun, 
Earl of Hereford) became the wife of James Butler, lst Earl of Ormonde, and 
had a son, James Butler, 2nd Earl of Ormonde, great-grandfather of Thomas, 
7th Earl of Ormonde, whose second daughter and co-heir was Lady ——- 
Butler, the wife of Sir William Boleyn, Kt., and the mother of Thomas Boleyn, 
Viscount Rochford, K.G. This Thomas, Viscount (son cf Lady Margaret But- 
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pine Arts. 


Powe11’s Picrure ror Tas Roronpa at Wasuoton.—The task of 
filling the last vacant panel under the dome of the Capitol at Washington 
was originally entrusted to the late Henry Inman. At his premature 
death, however, it was mooted in Congress that the commission ought to 
be entrusted to a Western Artist ; and to Mr. W. H. Powell of Cincinnati 
it was accordingly awarded. His picture, having been recently completed 
in Paris, is now on Exhibition here for a very limited time, at the Art- 
Union Gallery in Broadway. Its destination invests it with a certain 
nationality. It is talked-of, and will be one of the lions of the day. 

Either under orders from the powers that be, or from instinctive prefer- 
ence, Mr. Powell selected for his subjecta Western episode in the early 
history of North America; and he made a happy choice, in choosing 
the Discovery of the Mississippi, by Hernando de Soto, A.D. 1542.—The 
march of the Expedition, from Florida to the banks of the modern Father of 
Waters, is a matter of historical record, and very interesting matter too ; 
but on this it were needless to dwell. The painter is limited to one mo- 
ment ; we will briefly describe how Mr. Powell has occupied his canvas, 
which, by the way, measures about eighteen feet by twelve.—In the fore- 
ground, then, you will observe a curious compound of the symbols of Re- 
ligion and War, or rather, you will find their respective ministers, actually 
personified and engaged. On the right and close to the spectator’s eye, a 
group of Friars and their assistants are planting in the ground, and duly 
consecrating, a huge and rough-hewn cross, whereto a figure of the cru- 
cified Saviour is attached. On the left, and in corresponding prominence, 
a group of soldiers is wheeling a mounted field piece into place, prepara- 
tory, one may suppose, to firing a salute in honour of their successful 
acievement. In the middle distance, De Soto himself, cladin the armour of 
the period and bestriding a white horse, occupies the central and principal 
position. The river is before him, on which heis intently gazing ; behind 
him are his soldiery and officers ; on his right are the groups in the fore- 
ground already mentioned ; and on his left, and partially thrown back so 
as almost to cover the distance between himself and the Mississippi, are a 
variety of Indian tents, with warriors and squaws offering him tributes of 
game and Fegetable productions. In the back-ground on the right-hand is 
a glimpse of the river, with its characteristic canoes, small islands, and 
floating trees ; whilst on the extreme left, in place of a distant horizon, 
are seen the bluffs, (whereon Natchez we believe now stands) tenanted by 
the followers of the Adventurer. It would take more room than we can 
spare, to follow out the details of attitudes and expressions, whereby the 
emotional ideas incidental to such a scene are conveyed. 

The picture is clever and showy, and well adapted, if we mistake not, 
to enlist general sympathy. Its purport is direct, and very distinctly 
told. In an artistic point of view, its chief merits (and they are very 
great in this respect) consist in its correct drawing, and admirable colour- 
ing. The former indeed shows—yet without obtruding it, as is observable 
in many French artists—an unusual amount of anatomical knowledge. 
Brilliancy of colour prevaile, whilst at the same time the darkest shades 
are transparent. The arrangement or management also deserves praise. 
The prominent figure, De Soto, is, as we have said, placed in the centre of 
the canvas ; it is also bold in outline and relief. But in thus placing it, 
the great difficulty was to overcome the immense space in the foreground; 
and this has been satisfactorily accomplished, by the bold introduction of 
the physical and the moral emblems of Spanish progress, as has been 
already mentioned. Mr. Powell has moreover been judicious in giving 
the. Indians a somewhat subordinate place. The Aborigines were no 
novelty to the Spaniards—the Mississippi called for their eureka /-—There 
is a large amount of good painting in the details of this immense work. 
The accessories, the falconet, the colours, the chest, the armour, and arms, 
all seem to have been well studied, are faithful to the epoch, and do great 
credit to Mr. Powell’s skill and indastry. 

We repeat therefore that Mr. Powell has given to his country a clever 
and attractive work, which can scarcely fail to please the thofisands who 
will go to see it, as it pauses a brief period, here and elsewhere, on its 
way to the Rotunda at Washington. It is fully up to the standard of 
public taste, and hasin it all the elements of popularity, inasmuch as 
it is bustling and brilliant, and imbued with a sentiment at once distinct- 
ly conveyed and easily recognised. We cannot however call it 4 great 
work. It is entirely material. It is of the Vernet school, not of Dela- 
roche’s. A great artist would have adhered to the strict facts of the case. 
He would have pictured to himself, and to the lookers-on, a group of half- 
famished, jaded, gaunt, and care-worn men, clad in rags and devoid of all 
the glitter of panoply. He would have simply shown the flowing river of 
which they were in search, with its shores barren and untenanted. And 
in the baldness, or at least the plainness, of such a view, the painter 
would have found his inspiration. He would have exhibited mind 
triumphing over matter. Faith and courage and heroism and endurance 
would have been for him the contrasting points. Mr. Powell indeed has 
not overlooked this; and several items on his canvas save him from the 
charge of converting the bank of the Mississippi into a parade-ground. 
But he has brought down his subject to the level of the common mind ; 
and who shall say that he was wrong? The masses pay him; he must 
paint for them. Had he struck a higher cord, he would scarcely have 
fulfilled his commission. Had he idealised his subject, or had he even ad- 
hered closely to history, he might have better pleased a few critics, but 
the million would bave murmured—and the picture belongs to them. 

We trust that all our city readers will pay at least one visit to this 
national work, and estimate its merits for themselves. 

_—s_— 


A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


Obituary notices have nearly monopolised our pen of late. There are 
few eras in our history which have been marked by so many deaths of pro- 
minent individuals, as the last three months. 

In our obituary columns to-day will be found another addition to the 








list of remarkable deceased, in the death of Madam Zulime Gardette, the 
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mother of Dr. Gardette, of this city, and of Mrs. Myra Clark Gaines. She 
died in this city at rel residence of her son Dr. Gardette, at the advauc- 
of seventy-eight years. : 
a lad pat» Se of that intensely interesting romance in 
real life, which was developed in the celebrated law-suit of Gaines. 

Her maiden name was Zulime Carriere. She was born in the old French 
colony of Bilexi, Her parents were emigrants from the land of poetry 
and romance—the favourite home of the Troubadours—Provence. The 
blood of the Gipsey race, which, in the early days of Louisiana, settled 
along our sea-coast, and whose ayn | ary were the “aqua objects 
of the admiration and love of the gallant French cavaliers who established 
the first colonies, mingled with that of the poetic Provencial. From such 
a stock, it is not remarkable that Zulime Carriere should bave derived ex- 
traordinary personal beauty. 

The charms of herself and her three sisters were universal themes of 
admiration in the colony of Louisiana. The warm and genial climate, 
and luxurious atmosphere of the sea shore, ripened these charms into full 
maturity at a very early age. Zalime had hardly emerged into her teens, 
before her hand was sought 4 numerous suitors. The successful aspirant 





his poiat, as Claude Melnotte in Bulwer’s play did—by holding an 
aginary coronet, or other insignia. of nobility, before the eyes of a 
beautiful but unsuspecting girl of th'rteen. She was caught by the glit- 
tering bait. The French nobleman soon dwiniled into a confectioner, 
and, what was worse, a married man who had never been divorced. He 
was arrested and tried by an ecclesiastical court in this city, for bigamy— 
was convicted, and senteaced to be punished, bat afterwards escaped, and 
was no more heard of. Thus ended Zulime’s relation with Jerome De 


Pending this proceeding, and after the discovery of De Grange’s pre- 
vious marriage, there grew up an intimacy between Zulime and Daniel 
Clark, then a leading man in this colony—a dashing, whole-souled [rish- 
man, reported to be very wealthy—of very popular character and agree- 
able manners, Clark was just the gallant, chivalrous man to espouse the 
cause of an unprotected and wronged woman. wo Bat / 

It is said—but as from this point starts the protracted litigation which | 
has recently engaged so much of the time and attention of our courts— | 
we must be understood as giving the version related by the deceased lady 
herself and her friends, that Clark having met Zulime in Philadelphia, and 
satisfied himself as to the existence of De Grange’s bigamy, aud the couse- 
quent nullity ef his marriage with Miss Carriere, promptly offered her his 
hand and heart, suggested the prudence of ke ping their marriage a secret 
until they could complete the proof of De Grange’s crime. They were 
then married. Of this marriage but one witness was living when the suit 
was brought by Mrs. Gaines, and that was the sister of Zulime. 

But there were corroborating circumstances, upon which the proof of 
the reality of such a connection was rested. After her marriage to Clark, 
in 1802, Zulime returned to New Orleans, to take further legal proceed- 
ings to invalidate, or rather authenticate the illegality of the marriage 
with De Grange. A suit was brought for this purpose in the civil courts 
of the territory, and judgment was obtained against De Grange. In the 
meantime Clark had advanced in years and honours. The gallant youth 
of 1802 had become the ambitious politician and millionaire. As the popu- 
iar man of a powerful party, he was sent a delegate of the territory to 
Congress. Here he soon forgot the poor creole girl, and began to meditate 
a more brilliant marriage connection. 

The object of this aspiration was the ete Miss Caton, of Maryland, a 
grand daughter of Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, who afterwards became 
the Marchioness of Wellesley. She was a great belle, and Clark’s fine 
manners, distinguished position, and great wealth, no doubt, rendered 
him quite a desirable match for so brilliant and accomplished a beauty. 
They were engaged ; but some stories of his enemies caused a sudden ter- 
mination of their relations. On hearing of his courtship of Miss Caton, 
the unfortunate Zulime again went to Philaaelphia to procure proofs of 
her marriage with Clark. But alas! Clark, it was alleged, under the in- 
fluence of a reckless ambition, had made way with those proofs, and poor 
Zulime again found herself the victim of man’s treachery. Ia a feeling 
of desertion and helplessness, alone among strangers, whose language and 
habits were foreign to her, she accepted ie hand of Dr. Gardette, who 

enerously and magnanimously relying on her truth and sincerity, united 
is fate and fortune with hers, From that period her life flowed smoothly 
on in the discharge of her duties as a wife and mother. 

Shortly after her marriage with Gardette, Clark had suffered a severe 
rebuff from the lovely Miss Caton. Ina spirit of true penitence, he hur- 
ried to Philadelphia, saw Zulime, and declared his determination to pro- 
claim their marriage. But it was too late. She informed him that she 
was Mrs. Garilette. Olark was deeply distressed at this; exhibited a 
sincere penitence. He sought to atone for his desertion of the mother, by 








kindness to the daughter, who was born in 1806, of this secret marriage. 
This was Myra Clark. She was placed in charge of a intimate friend of 
Clark, Colonel Davis, who raised and educated her as his own daughter. 
It was not until she had reached maturity, that Myra discovered the secret 
of his history, 

Since then, as Mrs. Whitney, and as Mrs. Gaines, she has prosecuted her 
claim to the property of Daniel Ciark, as his lawfal heir, with zeal earnest- 
ness and energy, which have rarely been equalled in the annals of litiga- 
tion. The difficulty has been to establish the marriage between Zulime 
and Daniel Clark. Certainly a mystery has long hung over this case, 
which only the dead could rise from their graves and satisfactorily de- 
termine. 

The once lovely Zulime, passing through so many reverses and misfor- 
tunes, returned in her old age to New Orleans—her old home—aad passed 
a peacefal aud happy life, in the family of her son, respected and beloved 
for her many virtues. She died at the age of seventy eight, the youngest 
of her family—two of her sisters having attained their ninetieth year, a 
longevity common to the old inhabitants of Louisiana, and particularly 
to these born on our sea Coast.—Wew Orleans Delta, Sept. 20. 


EE —— 
A DETECTIVE IN HIS VOCATION. 


Some of our readers will recollect the late remarkable exposure of a 
soi-disant Sir Richard Smyth. In connection with that vagabond’s 
adventures, the Bath (England) Chronicle lately published the following 
article. 


Inspector Field, it will be remembered, was not put into the witness- 
box during the famous trial at the Glocester Assizes, when ‘“‘ Tom Provis,”’ 
of Warminster, attempted to prove that he was Sir Richard Smyth, of 
Ashton-court; and it has been said that the pablic thus lost an interest- 
ing tale. But, though the officer might have told the facts of his search 
after the, truth, the by-play by which they were obtained would have been 
kept out of sight, if possible, while the clue which led to the detection of 
the conspiracy would have been concealed under the phrase “from infor- 
mation received.” The writer of this article is in a position to lift the 
veil which gives the interest of mystery to the case ; and, though the fol- 
lowing narrative may diminish Mr, Field's reputation for wonderful saga- 
city, it will show that he is a man of great shrewdness, coolness, patience, 
and perseverance. When the fictitious baronet first made himself known, 
the parties assailed were taken by surprise, as well they might be, his 
story being a pure fiction. They knew nothing of him—who he was, 
what he was, or where he came from ; and, in a word, were quite at a loss 
what to do, The fictitious baronet’s story, however, began gradually to 
leak out, and it came to the ears of the Smyth family that he described 
himself as the offspring of a concealed marriage, who had been brought 
up in boyhood under the name of Provis. This was the state of their 
knowledge when Mr. Field’s services were retained. Having been made 
acquainted with this solitary fact, which was one of the supports of the 
fictitious baronet’s case, in his hands it became the master-key to the con- 
spiracy. Scratching his ear when he was instructed, or rather not in- 
structed, by the solicitors of the family, he said, “ Well, we'll see what can 
be done,” and immediately set to work in his own peculiar way. Taking 
nothing for granted, his first step was to ascertain whether Provis was a 
Smyth, and, if not, who Provis was. He searched all the directories 
relating to all parts of England, and found many Provises ; but England 
is a wide place, and at first he was quite at fault as to the right one. In 
the meantime the fictitious baronet’s story continued to transpire bit by 
bit, and Warminster was mentioned as the place in which he had spent his 
childhood. To Warminster Mr. Field went, and, in a quiet, incidental 
way made inquiries. The Provises, he found, had disappeared, but there 
was an old woman living in the outskirts of the town who was in some way 
related to them. 

Now, it would never have done for Mr. Field to go to the old lady in 
propria persona ; if he had questioned her about family matters, without 
saying who he was, she would have pene him for an impertinent fel- 
low ; while, if he had said he was a “ detective,” the old woman would 
have been very cautious in what she said, and, perhaps, have been fright- 
ened ont of ber wits. Mr. Field, therefore, assumed a character which 
might win the old woman’s heart, and thus enable him to extract its in- 
most secrets, He appeared at her gate one day, an invalid, broken down 
by bodily sickness, brought on by family troubles, who had come down 








to Warminister for the benefit of the Wiltshire air. The old lady was fond 
of a gossip, and she was highly pleased with the sick visitor—be was such 
a nice, civil, well-behaved gentleman ; while be, in turn, was delighted, 
for the old lady reminded him so much of his mother! Indeed, he was (so 
he said) so much struck by the resemblance, that he should like to lodge 
in the old lady’s house during hie stay—it would remind him so much of 
old times. The old lady said she had never taken a lodger before—it was 
quite out of her way—for thanks be, she could do without it; she did not 
think she could accomodate him well enough ; but there, if he would take 
it in the rongh, and live as she lived, why she did not mind taking him in 
for a week or so. Mr. Field soon installed himself in the cottage, and 
those who know him will not wonder that he was also soon installed in his 
landlady’s good graces, He chatted with her about the newsof the place, 
not forgetting the famous Warminster onions ; told her many funny things, 
and quite won her heart, when, on going to bed at night, he said that he 
had not felt so comfortable for many years, The old lady, of course, with 
the proverbial curiosity of her sex, and prudential in a landlady, wished 
to know who and what her lodger was, and he was only too glad to te)l 
her in a friendly way. He had had, he said, a bad family, who had been 
the plague of his life and reduced him to his present condition. Ah! she 
could feel for him—so true it is “a fellow-feeling makes us wondrous 
kind”—for she had had family troubles too. “ Why,’’ she exclaimed, * one 
of our family, Tom Provis, is the greatest rascal living.”” And now the de- 
tective, seeing ‘land ahead,”’ set about reaching it. He should like some 
tea, he said, and, fetching from his room a half-pound of the best gunpow- 
der, which—thoughtful man !—he had brought from London with him, he 
asked her to make a “ nice dish,” and hoped she would join him. ‘Phe 
invitation was accepted with pleasure, and as the tea-leaves opened, so 
did the old lady’s heart ; indeed, she said, it did her good to tell her 
troubles to one who had gone through so much himself. ‘That rascal,” 
she declared, “ had ill-used her father, disgraced his friends, gone under a 
false name, and was always in some mischief or other.”” Our visitor for the 


| benefit of the Wiltshire air now became troubled with pains in his stomach ; 


he was subject to them, he said, and always carried a little gin in his box 
fora remedy. Would the old just put on the kettle, and make some water 
warm? Would she mix it for him? Would she take a little drop with him, 
as his mother used todo? Won by these gradual approaches to a little 
dissipation, of course she would do anything to please him; and as her 
talkativeness increased Tom Provis became a greater rascal than ever. 
Why, she had heard say that he had been in some gaol for horsestealing. 
He had also married the aunt of a person named Ingram, and served her 
very badly ; but who Ingram was, or what he was, or where he was, she 
knew no more than the dead, In this way the old lady went or talking 
until the clock strack 10, when, with many a “ deary me” at being up so 
late, she went to bed. 

The next morning Mr. Field, having taken a walk, returned to the cot- 
tage much disturbed. He had received letters, of course, calling him home 
on unpleasant business, and must forego the benefit of the Wiltshire air, 
much to his annoyance, and, it need scarcely be added, the regret of bis 
old friend. The next thing to be done was to discover Ingram. Mr. Field 
returned to London, set several persons to work about the Ingrams in 
town and country, but, for some time, without success. Back he went 
to Warminster ; picked up a vague story that Ingram had something to 
do with a goal in Somerset ; posted off to Taunton, where he heard that 
there was one Ingram employed at the Bath goal ; and, coming to Bath, 
lighted on the very man he was searching for. From Ingram he learnt 
much more concerning Tom Provis, and Bath now became the sphere of 
his labours. While Mr. Field pursued his inquiries here, Ingram took an 
opportunity of throwing himself in the way of Sir Richard, who had 
taken up his residence at the Priory, Clifton ; a mutual recognition en- 
sued, and Ingram received an invitation to tea with the great man. Sir 
Richard, however, some time afterwards called at the Bath Goal, and re- 
quested Ingram, as a particular favour, to know nothing about him, 
should questions be asked. In the meantime Mr. Field had ascertained 
that Provis had been marriéd at St. Michael’s Church, in his proper name, 
in the presence of Ingram’s father, and that he had kept a school there. 
He now sought for some persons who had known Provis. A local school- 
master, a pupil, and some others were traced; and a precious story 
they told about him. In the year 1815, it appeared, Provis had been 
charged with feloniously assaulting one of his pupils; the magistrates 
had committed him for trial. but liberated him on bail ; and he then ab- 
sconded, leaving his bondsmen in the lurch. Proof of this story was at 
once sought; the papers in the magistrates’-office at the Guildball were 
disintered from the dust in which they had lain fer nearly 40 years; and 
the official documents relating to the proceedings against Provis were 
found. “ Why, this beats cock-fighting!” exclaimed Field, on seeing the 
proof that Provis was really a great rogue, and, therefore, all the less 
likely to be the gentleman he said he was; and, satisfied that the game 
was all up with “ Sir Richard,’ Mr. Field added. “ Well, now I'll go to 
dinner.” These documents, we may here state, would have been used 
against Provis on the trial if he had not been condemned out of his own 
mouth, Mr. P. George, the town-clerk, having been subpcenaed to produce 
them. We need not detail the rest of the story—bow the fabrication of 
the family seals was exposed by the maker baving read in the newspaper 
the first day’s proceedings at the trial—how the family Bible was sub- 
sequently traced, by the same means, to the bookseller who bad sold it to 
Provis—as these things are already know to the public. Our object is 


simply to show how Provis was traced through his career in this neigh- 
bourhood. Mr. Field, it will be seen, arrived ata great result through 
very simple means ; and we have no doubt that many persons will think 


they could have done as well as he, now they have been shown the way. 
The officer’s skill consists in finding out the way. The value of the facts 
collected by Mr. Field, it may be observed, consisted not so much in pro- 
ving that Provis had been a scoundrel as in contradicting the story which 
he gave of his carver. For instance, if he were keeping school at Bath in 
1851, as he was, he could not have been travelling on the Continent with 
Lord Knox, as he declared he had been. 

Mr. Charles Dickens has made much use of Mr. Field’s experiences in 
Inspector Bucket, ef the Bleak House, and is, we understand, engaged in 
writing his life, which, it would seem, has been replete with adventures. 
One little anecdote of him we may append, as it not only illustrates the 
quiet character of the man, but shows from what accidental circumstances 
success will occasionally result. Some years since Mr, Field was in pur- 
suit of a runnaway bankrupt, and had traced him 1,000 miles into the back 
settlements of America. He was sleeping at a log hut one night, when he 
was aroused by the arrival ofa party of Indians, the chief of which, on 
seeing him, manifested great signs of joy. Mr. Field now recognized him 
as the chief of an Indian party who had been exhibiting in one of the 
London theatres. The chief, during his stay in this country, had com- 
mitted some offence which had placed him in the hands of Mr. Field, who 
had treated him kindly, as his rule was to treat everybody who became 
his prisoner. The chief, now on his own ground, gratefully acknowledged 
his obligations, assisted Mr. Field in his search, and eventually took him 
to the spot where the ranaway was lying perdu, some hundred of miles 
distant. 

We may mention as a proof of Provis’s audacity, that, some years after 
absconding from Bath, he returued under the name of Dr. Smith, and gave 
a series of lectures. He lived in a cottage on Sion-bill, but fell into deep 
distress. It was, indeed, so palpable, that some of the neighbours com- 
passionately furnished him and his family with food ; while other persons, 
believing that be was a man of education and talent, made a subscription 
for him. Before he left Bath, we believe his real character began to be 
known ; at all events, nothing more was seen of him by auy of those who 
had befriended him until he appeared in the assize court at Glocester. 


It is proper to add that Charles Dickens has publicly contradicted every 
thing in the above account, that refers to himself and Inspector Field. 
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INSTABILITY OF Fasuton.—The following letter has been addressed by 
the English Hippopotamus, at the Zoological Gardens, to the French Dit- 
to, at the Jardin des Plantes, 

“Mon cuer Hip.,—I have been reading the account of your glorious 
reception at Paris. Don’t you allow your simple head to be turned by 
the homage you have been receiving. Look at me, and profit by the ridi- 
culous lesson. 

‘“‘ But a short time ago I was as great a favourite as you noware. I 
was run after worse than a Nepaulese Ambassador—though what little 
lustre there was about me was all my own—not a single diamond shone 
in my ears! and my nose (at present so snubbed) was unconscious of the 
smallest precious stone! No valuable Cachemire was coiled round my 
head, that, in a moment of admiration, I could unroll and lay at the feet 
of my fair worshippers. What little merit I possessed consisted in my na- 
tive ugliness ; and though I flatter myself I am as ugly now as I was then, 
still no one runs after me now. ‘ 

“ As it was with me so it will be with you. My word for it, your nose 
will be similarly put out of joint by M. Dupin, or some other monstrosity. 
I was the rage, the fashionable lion of the day. Thousands of ladies tore 
their dresses, and fought with their parasols, to get a passing peep at me. 
They called me ‘ dear,’ ‘ duck,’ ‘ pet,’ and other fond terms of female en- 





dearment ; and much they care about me at present! Casts were made 
of me in sponge-cake, and adorned. the pastrycooks’ windows. You saw 
my portrait in the frontispiece of évery ‘polka... No periodical was eom- 

te without my biography, whilst my bulky propor: jons were multiplied 

a thousand different shapes, either in snuff-boxes, ink-stands. ealt-cellars, 
butter-boate, or else figured on ladies’-brooches. And where, i a-k. am I 
now? I hide myself in the mud of my bath, with shame and indignation, 
when I think of the base ingratitude of the public. 

“T cannot believe you are any uglier than [ was. I will not pay you 
so egregious a compliment. I will say you possess the same bountifal 
share of recommendations. In that case 1 beseech you, mon cher animal, 
not to allow your brain to be affected by the popular incense that at pre- 
sent is being burnt under your admired nostrils. Itis ever the fickle taste 
of Fashion to forget to-morrow the idols it is worshipping to-day. Believe 
me, and I speak as one who is both a hippopotamus and a brother, yon 
will be as little ran after, as little cared about this time next year, as I 
now am. At present you are un charmant hippopotame, the féted curi- 
osity of the moment ; wait another twelvemonth, and they will say of you, 
as they do of me, that you are nothing better than a great pig, or, worse 
still, they will call you probably, in their Insulting vernacular, ‘we gros 
cochon.’ Ponder, be wise, and don’t grow too conceited. 

“ Such is the affectionate advice of 

‘* Mon cher Hip, your old cemarade du Nil, » 
“Tue Hippopotamus (vf the Zoological Gardens). 

“ PS, Will you believe it, the fashionable world is now running, ‘ like 
mad,’ after two little monkeys they cal] dztecs? The ladies actually kiss 
them! It makes one sick merely to think of it.”’—Punche 





ANOTHER INSULT FROM THE SAxon.—( From the * \Vation,””)—Another 
insult, hot and hissing, has becu flun~ in the scar-seamed face of Treland 
from the Saxon! And the Crystal Pelace—or, rather, the Vitreous Dan- 
geon for Ireland’s liberties—was the appointed scene of the atrocity. 
Among the more sublimating ohjects was the venerable form of O’Connell 
(in something harder than wax!) surrounded by a crowd of his own finest 
peasantry. 

“That’s O’Connell,” said the Queen. 

* And very like him,’’ said Prince Albert. And with all respeet for his 
Royal Highness—(for, as we are slaves, we have learned to treat the 
Saxon with respect!) with all respect we ask, how he should presume to 
know it was like the deified lineaments of the sublime Liberator !—* And 
very like him!” said the Queen’s husband ; but—patience is the badge of 
all our tribe, and we'll let ¢hat pass. 

But the withering insult is now to be recorded ; if it do not, aa we write 
it, turn our steel pen red-hot, and singe the paper into flames! 

The Duke of Wellington—the second Duke—the son of O’Connell’s 
“stunted corporal’’~-yes, Dux Secundus—presumed to “ buy O’Connell 
and the peasantry |” 

Think of that, oh countrymen! The Duke of Wellington dared to put 
his hand into his pocket, and to take out so much tax-wrung, Saxon gold 
and--counting it piece by piece—he laid it down as the price of O’Con 
nell! 

What did he mean by that cowardly, atrocious, ready-money transac- 
tion? Why, this: by purchasing O’Connell, he intended to fling this 
burning libel in the face of Ireland—he wished to show it as his decided 
opinion that O’Connell could be boughi!!! 

But the day of reckoning with the Saxon wil/ come. Meantime, if we 
hug our clfain, it is only to count and pay for the links !—Jbid. 





How to Write THe BroGrapuy or A Woman.--An impudent fellow 
says: “ Show me all the dresses a woman has worn in the course of her 
life, and I will write her Biography from them.’’-—Jbid. 


Tue Fisu-vespor’s Warrant.-—“ Fresh, Marm!!! Why Trouts feeds 
on Insex, and the very flies fancies they’re alive. See how they hovers 
about ’em, just as if they was now a-swimming in the River.” [Verdict 
Rayther stale. }—Jbid. 

Wasuine Mave AGreeABLE.—There is no washing, after all, like gold- 
washing. It is the kind of washing that pays the best, and the only one 
that a gentleman can, with credit, put his hands to.—Jbid. 











Tue Scorrish NortHeRN Meerines.—The “Northern Meetings’ were 
held at Inverness on Thursday and Friday, the 15th and 16th ult, They 
cousist of an annual assemblage of the nobility and gentry resident in the 
Highlands of Scotland at this season of the year, and, while they afford 
o tunity for fashionable réunions, they have chiefly in view the en 

»ment of Highland sports and atbletic games. 

The great gathering came off in the Academy Park. A portion of the 
lawn was railed in for the competitors, and a grand stand was erected for 
the nobility and their friends. Formerly the public were admitted free 
of charge, but this year ls. had to be paid for admission, the effect of 
which was to limit the number of spectators greatly, and thus to divest 
the games of the popular interest which used to attach to them. 

The attendance of the aristocracy, however, was very large, and we 
observed, among those present, Lord Lovat, Lord-Lieutenant of the 
county, and Lady Lovat, the Earl and Countess of Hardwicke, Earl and 
Countess Talbot, the Earl of Annesley, Viscountess Dupplin, Viscount 
Hamilton, Lord Claud Hamilton, Viscount Chelsea, the Countess of Walde- 
grave, Sir Jobn and Lady Harington, Lady Elizabeth Yorke, Sir Thomas 
and Lady Louisa Moncrieff, Lady J. Parry, Sir Kenneth Mackenzie, Lady 
Grey Egerton, Major Leith Genkendie, Sir Henry Meux, &c., with family 

arties. 

“ The amusements of the day commenced with some of the simple games, 
and then there was'a keen competition for the prizes offered for the best 
playing on the bagpipes. Nine competitors entered for the trial of the 
pibroch music, and, in the opinion of the most competent judges, dis- 
played the highest proficiency in this department of bagpipe music. The 
first prize, a splendid set of bagpipes, was gained by William Ross, a piper 
in the 42d Regiment; the second, a valuable silver brooch, by Angus 
M:Millan, piper to Cluny ; and the third, a Highland snuff mull, by Ken- 
neth M‘Millan. The same candidates were successful in the strat speys 
and marches. The games consisted of the usual routine of “ putting” the 
stone, throwing the hammer, and tossing the caber. The heavy hammer 
of 161b. was thrown 93 feet by John Tait, from Ayrshire, who thus gained 
the first prize; and the light hammer, of 121b., was thrown 106 feet, by 
Donald Fraser, gamekeeper. of Killin. John Tait at the first throw sent 
the putting stone of 214lb. 37 feet, on seeing which the other competitors 
at once withdrew. It was rather a mortification to the stalwart High- 
landers to be thus distanced by a firm knit and well built, but nowise 
formidable looking Saxon, and this, we believe, is the first time that the 
first prizes have gone so far south, The sports of Friday were of a more 
lively character and went off with much éc/at. They cousisted of dances, 
lighter games, and were characterized by great spirit. In the evening 
there was a grand ball in the Assembly Rooms, which was brilliantly at- 
tended and kept up to a late hour in the morning. 





American Expeprrion To Japan.—The following appears in the 
als China Herald of July 9, as the “ latest from Loo-Choo.’”’ If it be 
true that Commodore Perry has feasibly acquired 10 acres of ground, 
which can be made available as a coaling station for the Pacific steamers, 
though not in the best position, the main object of the expedition may be 
considered as achieved. But the Commodore has enjoined strict secrecy 
upon every one in the fleet, and anonymous paragraphs like the follow ug 
must be received with caution :— 

“ We are glad to learn that there is already some prospect of an open- 
ing to civilized nations among the Loo-Choo Islands. / ; 
“ Information has privately reached us that, while the United States 
fleet were in the neighbourhood of Napican (Napakiang?), the Susque- 
hanna and Saratoga went on a cruise eastward and touched at several 
beautiful islands, where they distributed live stock. They also touched at 
an island named Bonian. To their surprise, they discovered a few Euro- 
pean residents, consisting of English, Scotch, Irish, and Spanish, who had 
left whalers and established themselves there. Among them were about 
11 women. The governor of this island isa Scotchman. He claims the 
island as hig own, and has been settled there about 20 years. He has a 
family of @veral children, one of whom was drowned, a féw days before 
the Susquehanna touched there, in endeavouring to cross the bar. 

“ The Commodore has made a purchase of a piece of land, containing 
about 10 acres, for 50 dollars. It is in a good situation, on one of the best 
sites of the harbour, and is intended for a Government coal depot. The 
island is mountainous, the harbour excellent, having from 18 to 20 fathoms 
of water at theanchorage. Shellfish, such as lobsters and cray fish, abound ; 
also plenty of wild goats. Plums, bananas, plantains, and other varietics 
of fruit are found plentifully, and are delicious.” 





OVERNMENT Measures To Avert Tue CHoLEna.—The act of Parlia- 

apne under which the order in Council respecting the cholera reg a 

on the 4th of September, 1848. It is entitled An Ae e enew 

and Amend an Act of the 10th year of Her present Majesty, for the eH 
speedy removal of certain nuisances and the prevention of contagious an 
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epidemie diseases.” The first portion of the statute has reference to the 
removal of certain nuisances, and the secoad empowers the Privy Council 
to issue orders for putting in force the provisions relative to contagious 
and epidemic diseases. The order having issued for Great Britain for the 
next six months, the General Board, by the 10th section, is clothed with 
authority to issue directions and regulations for the prevention, as far as 
possible, or mitigation of the cholera. The board may provide for the fre- 

uent and effectual cleansing of streets and public ways, for the ventila- 
ting and disinfecting of dwellings, for the removal of nuisances and the 
speedy interment of the dead, and generally for preventing or mitigating 
such epidemic in such manner as to the board may seem expedient. Medi- 
cines may be dispensed, and medical aid procured. A medical member 
of the Board of Health during the operation of the order can be added. 
The Poor Law Board is to carry out the regulations and to compel the 
guardians to do so. Houses can be inspected, and anything injurious to 
health removed. The expenses are to be paid out of the poor-rate. There 
are various provisions to enforce the act, and penalties are to be recovered 
for obstructing its execution. All orders and regulations are to be laid 
before Parliament and to be gazetted. It is expected that the Board of 
Health will adopt immediate steps to carry out the order of the Privy 
Couneil. 

Tae Exrraorpinary SusreRRANEAN RaiLway.—Phe new act for mak- 
ing a railway from the north-western district of the metropolis to Battle- 
bridge has been printed. This anxiously looked-for statute, to supersede 
the metropolitan streets and roads, contains 57 clauses. It is declared by 
the preamble that “a railway from the north-western district of the me- 
tropolis to Battle-bridge woald be of great public and local advantage.” 
Farther, it is recited that the persons named in the act are willing, at 
their own expenge, to carry the undertaking into execution if authorized 
to do so. Itis to be called “The North Metropolitan Railway.” The 
capital is to be £300,000, divided into 15,000 shares at £20 a-share. The 
railway is to be made according to the deposited plan. The plans are of 
a railway commeucing at or near the south end of Westbourne-terrace, 
Paddiagton, and terminating at or near Battle-bridge, by a junction with 
the intended line of railway from Battle-bridge to Holborn, The company 
is authorized to interfere with the several streets to make the line. The 
surface is to be restored within three months after it is broken up, and no 
streets to be interfered with after the expiration of two years from being 
first broken up. At the expiration of five years from the passing of the 
act the powers granted to the company for executing the railway, or other 
wise in relation thereto, are to cease to be exercised, except as to so much 
of the railway as is then completed. For securing the undertaking 
£22,500 has been deposited in the Court of Chancery. Before the New- 
road, Marylebone, or any of the streets are interfered with, a sum of £16,- 
000 is to be deposited with the parish. The tolls are set forth in the act 
and other particulars connected with this extraordinary railway. 





Louis Napo.eon at Bovutoene.—lIt is said thet “ the authorities” are 
making extensive preparations for the reception of Louis Napoleon at 
Boulogne. As this is not his first visit, and as it is usual on occasions of 

reat public ceremonials to refer to “ precedents,” we may expect to find 

e “ authorities” searching their annals in order to discover how Louis 
Napoleon was furmerly received. It is not necessary to go very far back 
in making the inquiry, as it is as recent as 1840 that Louis Napoleon was 
“ received” by the authorities of the place. On that occasion he was met 
by the National Guard, who, with great valour, fired a salute of loaded 
muskets on the present Emperor and bis handful of almost defenceless 
friends. No other carriage being in readiness, a bathing machine was pro- 
vided for the reception of the Prince, who was conveyed, amid a detach- 
ment of soldiers, to the prison in the upper town. The Imperial eagle, 
instead of being displayed on banners, was present in person, and was re- 
moved by the “ authorities” to the abattoir. Having reached this result 
of an inquiry into precedents, we wait patiently for the official programme 
of the fétes which will take place in houonr of the Emperor’s visit to 
Boulogne. It is quite clear from the events of the last four years that 
the watering place alluded to was, in 1840, wholly unacquainted with the 
real sentiments of the French nation, We must suppose that in 1853 it 
comes much nearer the mark.— Punch, 


Lamprost Inpicator ; InreresTinG To Civic Guarpians.—At Salford 
the following plan is about to be adopted :—At the summit of each public 
lamp pillar will be affixed, so as to project over the footpath, one directory 
banner, 24 inches by 16 inches, having at the top a label three inches dgep. 
with carved ends, aud ofa length necessary to receive on each side the 
name of the street or thoroughfare. Bach board will be divided on each 
side into two compartments, within which will be recorded the names and 
purposes of all proximate public buildings, post-offices, churches and chap- 
els, &c., together with the hours of business at public offices, times of des- 

tch at post-offices, and periods of service at each religious establishment. 

he remaining compartments will be devoted to the trading community, 
in consideration of a very moderate subscription. The trading references 
will be restricted to a simple indication of name, address, and occupation. 
These references and the names of the thoroughfares will be uniformly 
published on purple ground, in gold letters, alternately shaded with ver- 
milion and pale blue; and where indices are applicable they will be in- 
troduced, painted in flesh colour and artistically executed, so as to indi- 
cate the relative position of each establishment referred to. The mould- 
ings and carved portions of the banners will also be gilded, and the whole 
completed in the most decorative style, so as to constitute a positive pub- 
a —— as well as a source of useful information.— Worcester 
onicle. 


Mopet, Lopainenouse at Winpsor.—On Monday, the 19th ult., the 
directors of the Windsor Royal Society (of which his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert is the president) opened a lodginghouse for unmarried 
workmen and labourers. The model lodginghouse formed a part of the 
original scheme of the society, but the difficulties experienced in pro- 

g suitable premises, and adapting them to the purpose, have de- 
layed until now the carrying out of the praiseworthy intention. The di- 
rectors very judiciously took on lease one of the large houses in Chuggh- 
street, the residence formerly of noble families attached to the Court, but 
in latter days used for the most ignoble purposes, and suffered to fall into 
the last stage of dilapidation. The house they thoroughly repaired, 
drained, and ventilated, provided with every convenience, and fitted up 
with sleeping accommodation for 50 single men. Side by side with this 
new and commodious lodginghouse is another house of similar dimen- 
sions, licensed under the Public Health Act, and open for the reception 
of tramps; so that the two establishments, when in full operation, will 
present much the same startling contrast as Hogarth’s celebrated paintings 
# Beer-street,” and “ Gin-lane.” The Lodgers are to be admitted by 

wate pekcning from Monday morning, on payment at the rate of 28. 
Pilowin , in advance ; or, in case of admission after Monday, until the 
te atyirr3 nar when the occupation is to become weekly. This, ina 
wn ike dsor, where lodgings for single men are not only very scarce, 
but exorbitantly high, will be no slight boon to the working classes. 





Frag at Batworat. Rorat Frremey.—On Friday afternoon. the 16th 
ult., one of the cottages occupied by the masons sanient at the new pa- 
lace at Balmoral was discovered to be on fire, and, being contiguous to the 
Royal residence, the utmost alarm for a time prevailed. In a short time 
a number of men were on the spot, the Royal family being not only pre- 
sent, but actively engaged in efforts to extinguish the flames. “ We are 
assured by a spectator,” says the Aberdeen Heral, “ that when a line of 
men was formed to convey water to the burning pile from the river, Prince 
Albert at once took a position, and continued working steadily through- 
out, shoulder to shoulder, with a sturdy Highlandman. The Prince of 
Wales and Prince Alfred were also actively engaged, while Her Majesty 
stood by the whole time and gave such directions as she thought would 
tend to assuage the fire, weg deeply interested by the effurts of the 
men to save eir clothes’ chests in which many of them had considerable 
sums of money.” The fire is supposed to have originated by a spark get- 
ting among some brushwood in one of the cot where a woman was 
sooty bap = td ed = | woe of timber, the flames were 

of contro o dam y 
new buildings. age has been done to the 

SrveuaR Accipent at tHe Itcuen Ferry, Soursamprox.— - 
- Nee | the og — - the son of Mrs. Gore, of Hamble Clift was 

ving home in his dogcart, accompanied by his se, i 
passing the rail-way, took fright at : Beep gl theres for 
at afarious pace down the steep banks of the Itchen. The tide 
the animal was soon out of itsdepth and drowned. Mr. Gore 
vant were thrown out, and 





being high, 

icked up, when nearl h fey i ‘the 
, exhau 

boat’s crew of the .drrow = t. Much interest was excited pales the 

numerous spectators on shore by the endeavours of a large dog, which 

swam out after the carriage, to save its master and extricate the horse 

even after the latter had ceased to exist. : 





Savacs Dogs no RESPECTORS OF Persons.—A serious accident occurred 
to Lord Southwell on Sunday afternoon, while passing the kennel of one of 
his wateb-dogs, a powerful mastiff. His Lordship, as was his usual custom, 





the noise of an — and started off 





stayed to fondle the dog, whieh suddenly seized bis master and tore off the 
greater part of bis clothing, and when beaten with a stick the enraged ani- | 
mal pulled him to the ground and endeavoured todrag him to the kennel, 
but his cries for assistance were heard by the servants, who came up and | 
beat off the dog with an iron bar. His ip is severely bitten in the 
thigh, and his hands and fingers are ooerey lacerated, the tendons 
being laid bare, Messrs. Ricketts and Roden, of Droitwich, Lord South. | 
well’s medical attendants, were immediately called in. Up to the present | 
time the symptoms are as favourable as can be expected, considering the 
severe nature of the injuries received. Worcester Chronicle, Sept. 17. 


Mr. Peto, M.P.—This enterprising gentleman, who is one of the repre- 
sentatives of his native city, Norwich, in Parliament, has taken a 14 years’ 
lease of the old castle and grounds of Marthly, Perthshire, from Sir Wil- 
liam Drummond Stewart, Bart., at an annual rental of £800. Mr. Peto 
will enter into occupancy of this delightful residence in the course of next 
year. It is believed that, consequent upon his location in that county, 
there is every probability of a Baptist chapel being erected in Dunkeld, 
the member for Norwich being one of the wealthiest and most liberal 
laymen belonging to that body. 





Cyess. 
PROBLEM No. 250, sy F. B. (Winchester.) 
BLACK. 
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White to play and checkmate in six moves. 














SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 249. 


White. Black, 
1. Rto R4ch. BtoK 5 
2. B to Q. P moves 
K to K 2. K moves 


K to K 3 disc. checkmate. | 

To CorresronpEents.—F. B. (Winchester) We will make one more attempt 
to comprehend the new game “ Guerilla,” of which you were good enough to 
send a diagram with description. and report further thereon. Your last Prob- 
lem you will observe has been made available——Z.(Havannah.) You have 
certainly convicted our friend C. K. D. of a little plagiarism in the annexation 
of Herr Kling’s ideas. Let him take warning, and learn the difference between 
adaptation and invention—J. G. £. Your end of game is certainly pretty. 
The position, however, in its main points, is resolved into one well known, and 
entitled ‘‘ Philidore’s Legacy.” We shail be glad to receive any stratagems such 
as you refer to, if carefully revised and apparently suited to our columns. 
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PRIVATE TUITION NEAR PHILADELPHIA. 


T= REV. JAMES GILBORNE LYONS, L. L. D., an Episcopal Clergyman, and a gra 
duate of the Dublin University, prepares a I'mited number of pupils for the Junior Class of 

The next term will begin on Monday the 3ist of October, 1853. 

oct8—3t* 


any respectat 1é College. Y 
West Haverford, Pennsylvania. 








SANDERSON’S FAMILY HOTEL, 


RAMERCY PARK.—The undersigned having associated as MATHER & CO., have 
leasea the new and commodious Hotel on the easterly part of Gramercy Park, extending 
from 20th to 2lst Street, and propose opening it on or about the Ist of November next. 

This establishment has been erected expressly for the entertainment of families and gentlemen 
requiring comfortable quarters. It contains 70 parlours and 180 chambers, fitted with all the mo- 
dern conveniences and improvements, and is capable of accomodating over 200 persens. Parties 
desirous of making arrangements for the coming season, can apply personally to Mr. SANDER 
SON, at the Hotel, (daily,) from 10 to 12 A.M., and from 4 to 5 P.M., or by note, addressed to his 


residence, No. 36 Murray Street. 
©. L. MATHER, of Astor House. 


New York, Oct. 1, 1853. Im. JAMES M. SANDERSON, of College Hotel. 





DAILY GOVERNESS. 


AN ENGLISH LADY, «accustomed to Tuition, having a few hours unoccupied, wishes 
to form an engagement in New York or Brooklyn. Her course of Instruction comprises ; En- 
glish, in all its branches, French, Music, and Drawing. Can refer to several families in this city 
where she has been teaching. Address * A. N.,"’ Albion office. sep24—2t* 








ORATORY AND ELOCUTION. 


ROF. HOWS is prepared to receive PRIVATE PUPILS, at his residence, No. 5 Cot- 
tage Place, three doors from Bleecker Street. 
New York, September 24, 1853. 


at. 





RS. MEARS’ Ss French and English Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, Nos. 
30 and 32 West Fifteenth Street, between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, will re-open on Monday 
September 5th. ug. 20—2m. 





RS. SEGUIN, PROFESSOR OF VOCAL MUSIC, Italian and English, sacred and 

secular, has decided to devote a tew hours each day for the instruction of young ladies 
private, or those intended for the Stage, or Concert Room. Mrs. Seguin will be happy to give 
all information concerning terms, plans, &c., at her residence 89 White street, near Broadway: 





RS. F. W. BODSTEIN, Late JULIA L. NORTHALA, continues to give In- 
struction in Singing, at her residence, 200 Bleceker Street. Application can also be made 
at the Music Stores of Messrs. Hall & Son, or of Messrs. Scharfenberg & Luis. septl0—4ms. 





AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 
PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, ©. E. 











REFERENCE IN LONDON, 
Messrs. Gryn, Mitis & Co., Bankers. 
REFERENCES. 
Hon. Perer McGu1, 
President of the Bank of Montreal. 
A. Simpson, Ese., 
Cashier of the Bank of Montreal 
Messrs. Gimour & Co., 
Merchants, Montreal 
Messrs. Lemesctrisr Rourn & Co., Mevchants, Montreal. 


RICHARD COTTOM’S KINDRED. 


A persons claiming to be the children of descendauts of the brothers or sisters of RicHaRD 
Cottom, deceased, formerly of Ireland, but who resided in Petersburg in Virginia for many 
years, and died there in the year 1823, are hereby invited and notified to appear before me at my 
office in Petersburg, Virginia, either in person or by attorney, on the 2st day of October, 1853, 
and exhibit proof as to their residence and as to their , Sm such children or descendants, so as to 
entitie themselves to a share of the estate. By order of the Circuit Court of Petersburg, made at 
May term, 1853, in the case of Cottom & Others v. Cocke’s Exr., &c. 
D. M. BERNARD, Comm. 


Petersburg, June 27, 1853. Jy2—3mos. 


Hon. Jonn Bevexcy Rosixson, 
Chief Justice of Upper Canada, Toronto. 
Wit1am H. Rosson, Esq., 
Deputy Com. General, Montreal 
Sin GEORGE Simpson, 
Gov. Hon. Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. 


June 4—It. 











TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB 
N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, sate and efficacious. 
sgzeante Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seitzer Apertent.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
ity of the stomach, heart-burn and costiveuess, it has invariabiy proved a medicine of great utility. 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT, 
(Snecessor to James Tarrant,) Droggist, 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. 
For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, Jobn Milhau, Dullue & Co., 
on Broadway, and by Clements & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. I. 





UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and th 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, for sale by ' 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway. 


by application at any of the offices of the American Express Co, 
and Harnden & Co’s Philadelphia Express. 


FOR LIVERPOOL DIRECT. 


TEAM SHIP * ANDES,??—Thi Steamship will sail for the above port 
Saturday, October Sth. Pa Se al Atebomnes only, for whee there 


i ; assage money, $80 for first class 
is excellent accomodation. Provisions and Steward’s fee included, but without Wines or Liquors, 
cab 





hiained 


These drafis may be 
Pullen, Virgil & Co., 











on beard. Will take freight at moderate rates. 
Octl—it. Apply to E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, 


he ) Se 
DELLUO’S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


en excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more thaw three years, and is 
how by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most digested 


food that can be given to children. Li is invigorating, and prevents any der Coo ; 


| 
: 


els, as it does not sour on the stomach, as it roamens 
families. Prepared only and for sale, ‘Tale ‘and retail by dad sipiaatone 
DELLUC & CO, 
S81 Broadway, and 29), 4th Avenue, cer . 


N. B. Just received from Lond genui : aos » 
born dight hous. ondon, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT pnt at 





MOORE'S LIFE OF 


SHERIDAN. 


NOW READY. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HONORABLE RICHARD BRINSLEY 
SHERIDAN. By Thomas Moore. With Portrait afer Rey nolds. 2vols.,12mo Cloth, $1. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
: Or, Passages in the Life of an Itallan. Edited by « Friend, 





LORENZO BENONI 
Cloth, $1. 

JOMINVS WATERLOO. ‘The Political 
From the French of General Baron Jomini 

BARRINGTON’S SKETCHES. Persona! Sketches and M ws 
Jonah Barrington. With illustrations by Darien arena ti: ion $1 A 

TRENCH ON PROVERBS. On the Lessons ix the. by Ri a 
D.D., anthor of the “ Study of Words.” New edition ye Me ety ees " > ro 

ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. By Richard Chenevix 7 ol , 

edition, from the od Lend siition. tae nevix Treneb, B.D. tvol., 12mo, Cloth, 

MACAULAY’S SPEECHES. The Speeches, Addresses. ke ¢ “ 
aulay, Author of ‘* The History of England from the Ae mon ee Ms Roane ree = 
ot Ancient Rome,” &c., &c. 2 vols. 12mo., cloth, 24 ed. $2 w. ; . ; 

NAPOLEON IN EXILE; or, A Voice from St. Helena. 


i2me. 


and Military History ef the Compsign of Waferino. 


By Lieut. Benet, U.S. A. Map imo. Cloth, 75e. 
his owu By Sir 


UILe 


By Barry E. O'Meara, his late Sur- 


. Witha it of Napoleon after the celebrated picture of Delwroch 7) 
eiand of St. Hi both beantifully engraved on sicel. 2 vols ‘ame the, 2d ed. ; $2 00. 
HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. By Joseph Francois Michaud le : ; 
aa” ote Smaps. $3 75. chau Translated by W. Rob 
ANCIENT EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS. By Jobn Kenrick, M. A. 2vwols. 12mo., 


platys, 2d ed. $2 50. 
NOT&S AND EMENDATIONS to the Text of Shakspere’s Plays, from the Fs 
Corrections in a copy of the folio of 1682, in the possession of John P Bey 9252, sel? ek | 

vol. 12mo., 8d ed. $1 50. “ H 8B. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau treet, N vork 








VENICE, THE CITY OF THE SEA. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, No. 145 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, 
Napoleon in 17@7 to the Capi- 


PUBLISVES THIS DAY 
VENICE ; THE CITY OF THE SEA. From the Invasion b 

u of the Pevinsnla. By Edmund 

Flagg, late Consul of the United States at the Port of Venice. 2 vols., 12mo, with Map and seven 


tulation to Radetsky in 1849, with a Contemporaneons View 


Engravings. » 

“Mr. F has embodied in these volumes information conerrning Venice whieb has long been 
sought for. y will prove invaluable to the student as weil as agg e wee as books of refer- 
ence. The work is written in a graceful and pleasing style, not stif¥y historical nor too bighly 
wronght—but truthful and forcible. No Library will be complete without this Look.—Z2ujfalo 
Journal, 


‘“These handsome volumes ere full of interest and instruction, combining as they do many of 
the excellencies and advantages of history and travels. They should be in the bands of al) whe 
would know about Venice.’’— Boston Traveller. 


** One of the most sprightly and entertaining works issued from the press of gedesu Umos.’’— 
N. Y. Atlas. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
ANY. 1 vol., 1 2. 


BRACE’S HOME LIFE IN GERM 

BRACE’S HUNGARY IN 1851. 1 vol, 

AMERICAN GAME LN ITS SEASONS. 
Engravings. $1 25. 

ONE YEAR OF WEDLOCK. By Emilie F. Carlen. lvol. 12mo. Cloth 75c ; paper Bie. 

BRIDE OF OMBERG. By Mrs. Carlen. 1 vol., 75 cents and 5) cents 

SUMMER CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. By N. P. Willis. 1 vol., 2mo , $1 2. 
1 vol., 75 cents. 


By C. L. Brace. 
25. 


By Frank Forester. 1 vol. 12mo.; with twenty 


THE OLD MAN’S BRIDE. By T.8. A:thor. 1% vol., 75 cents. 
LIFE LECTURES AND HEART HISTORIES. By T.5. Arthor, 








THE RECTOR OF BARDOLPH,; or, Superannuated. By F. W. Shelton. 1 vol . $1. 
G. P. PUTNAM & CO. 
WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY, SECOND EDITION O} 
PROF. SILLIMAN’S VISIT TO EUROPE. 2 vols. 12mo. 
GOLDEN DREAMS AND LEADEN RBALITIES. leo. 
COOPER’s NAVAL HISTORY, continned to 1853, with Portraits. | ' 
ADDISON'S COMPLETE WoRK including Papers now first collected Fine Wbrary ed, 
THE ANTIQUITIES OF PERU. by Tschudi. 7 ranslated.py Dr. Hawks, with ‘\lastrations. 
THs WIDE, WIDE WORLD. 8Svo. Tllustrated editior 
LYRICS FROM THE “ WIDE, WIDE MUSIC.’ (Uniform with the above.) 
SPOONER’S ANECDOTES «F PAINTERS, ENGRAVERS, AND SCULPTORS, &c. 
2 vols. 12mo, 
PROF. DE VERE’S OUTLINES OF COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY  l2mo. 


WILD SCENES AND SONG BIRDS By C. W. Webber. With coloured iliustrations, 12mo. 
. ELLEN MONTGOMERY's BOOK CASE. Vol. 1. Mr, Rutherford’s Children, by the author 
of the **‘ Wide, Wide World,” “‘ Dollars and Cents *’ &c., with illustrations 

FIELD'S CITY OF ARCHITECTURE. With plates. 8vo. 

HOMES OF AMERICAN STATESMEN. Profusely illustrated. 
American Authom.”’ 


Uniform with ‘‘ Homes of 


4 NOW READY. 
Nee. 7 and 8, or TVth Part, with 40 Engravings. Price 26-cents. 
PRE WORLD'S EXHIBITION ILLUSTRATED. 

THE ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION will be completed in 26 
numbers, or 13 parts, and will secord the history, progress and results of the New York Exhibi- 
tion. It comprises Essays on various &' 8 connected with Theoretical Science, and the Useful 
and Fine Arts, by the ablest writers in each department, illustrated with nearly 608 engravings on 
wood from the most prominent objects exhibited. Hach part is complete in iumelf, and is for sale 
by all the principal book d-alers. Price 25 cents. ‘The series delivered 10 subscribers free of post 
age or expense, $3; or, with THE ANNOTATED CATALOGUE, (now being prepared and to 
be published uniform with The Record,) $5 00. 
G,. P, PUTNAM & CO,, No. 10 Park Row. 


Crystal Palace, Office No. 12. 





SIR CHAS. LYHELL’S GEHOLOGIES. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY ; or, the Ancient Changes of the Harth and 
its Inbabitants, as illustrated by Geologice' Movements, By Sir Cuartes Lye, M.A., P.R.S. 
Illustrated with 500 wood cuts. One handsome volume, 8vo. Price $1 75. 

‘“‘ The name of Sir Charles Lyell is so identified with Geology, and his several works upon the 
ne are so widely kuown, that it is only necessary to announce this reprint from the fourth —_ 
entirely revised edition of his comprehensive and valuable manual, to attract the attention of 
interested in the subjeet. It is fully illustrated with five hundred wood-cuts, is beautifully printed, 
and every student of “ the world’s movements’? will thank the enterprising publishers, for placing 
within bis reach so rich a volume, at little more than one-fourth the price of the original edition. 
It is to be immediately followed by the republication of the 9h, and most thoroughly revised edi- 
tion of the author's ‘* Principles of Geology ; or the Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabi- 
tants, as illustrative of 7? the two works being inti i d, if not iadisp bly 
necessary the one to the other.””"—Newark Daily Advertiser. 


D. A. & Co, will publish m a few days : 


SIR CHARLES LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. From the last London edition, 
entirely revised and improved. Tlustrated with numerous engravings. 1 large vol., 8vo., wd. 














DR. URE’S DICTIONARY OF ARTS, &c. 
A NEW AND GREATLY ENLARGED EDITION. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. 
WILL PUBLISH IN A FEW DAYS 
A DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES AND MINES, Containing a clear expo 





siifon of their Principles and Practice. By ANDkew Ure, M.D., F.R.S., &c. A new and greatly 
enlarged edition, stereotyped page for page from the London edition just issued, containing 400 ad- 
ditional Lilustrations, and over 500 more pages of new matter, This edition will be handsomely 
ted and torm two large &vo volumes, containing 1600 Illustrations, and will be published at the 
low price of $5 00, 
D. APPLETON & CO.’S ° 


LIST OF THEIR LAST NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. THE MUD CABIN: Or, The Character and Tendency of British Instiustions, as Mlustrated 


in their effect upon human character and destiny. By Warren Isham, vol, J2mo. us 
trated, $1.00. 
Il. ABELARD AND HELOISE, the Romance of. By O. W. Wight. 12m. ovuslin. 75. 


APPLETON’S NEW AND COMPLETE UNITED STATES GUIDE BOOK FOR 
$2 00. 


Il. 
TRAVELLERS. New corrected edition. Numerous Maps. l&mo. 
LV. BRACE, J. P., THE FAWN OF THE PALE FACES. l6mo,. Paper, %c 
Vv. CALHOUN’S LIFE AND WORKS. Vol. 2. Speeches. Thick 8vo. Cloth 


VI. COMINGS’ CLASS-BOOK OF PHYSTOLOGY—Por the use of Schools and Private Fa 


uslin, 75¢e 


’ 


milies. lémo. Engravings. We 
VII. COVELL’S DIGEST OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, New edition, revised and corrected 
throughout. I6mo, 50e. " 


VIII. DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA. From the Spanish of Cervantes. A revised 
translation based on those of Mottenx, Jarvis and Smollett. ith illustrations. (ne large vo 
lume. 8vo. $2 00. 

1X. HAMILTON’S (SIR WILLIAM) PHILOSOPHY. Arranged and edied by O. W. 
Wight, Translator of Cousin’s History of Modern Philosophy. 1 vol. 8vo. Muslin. $1 50. 

X. HUFF’S ELECTRO PHYSIOLOGY. A Scientific, Popnlar, and Practical Treatise on 
the Prevention, Canse and Cure of Disease. 12mo. Engravings. $1 25. 

XI. PRISMATICS, (Poems and Sketches.) By Richard Haywarde 
fully illustrated. Extra cloth, $1 25. 

XII. TEMPLETON’S ENGINEER’S, MILLWRIGHT, AND MECHANIC'S POCKET 
Sours riom with American additions. By J. W. Adams. New edition, in pocket book 
‘orm. $1 00. 


1 vol. [2m0. Beanti 


NEARLY READY. 

I. HALL’S PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES. Illustrated with over (wo hundred 
engravings. vol., 8+ 

Il. POETRY OF THE YEAR ; Passages from the Poets, Descriptive of the Seasons. 
twenty-two coloured Mlustrations from drawings by eminent artists, I vol. Impe:ial 8vo. 

IIT. GRAY’S ELEGY; Beautifnlly Iinstrated with new and original designs. 1 veal. 
Printed on stout paper. 

IV. ROSE LEAVES, THORNS AND WITHERED BRANCHES, 1 vol. iémo. 

Vv. PROF. KOEPEN’S ATLAS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. With copious Hiustrative 
text. 4to. 

VI. FLUSH TIMES IN MISSISSIPPI AND ALABAMA. By Jo. G. Baldwin. 1 vol. 12mo, 

VII. PARLEY’S PRESENT FOR ALL SEASONS. By 8S. G. Goodrich. Itustrated with 
16 fine engravings. ‘ 


With 


Sve. 





OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, Capt. J. 
Comsiock. This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe, positively om 
Saturday. October Ith, at 12 o’elock M., from her dock at the foot of Canal-street 
secured till paid 


No for. 
freight or , having led accommodations for and comfort to 
” passage, having unequalie’ “EDWARD K. COLLINS & U0., 66 Wallace. 


Passeagers are requested to be on board at 14g A.M. 
The Steamship ATLANTIC will succeed the BALTIC, and sail October 2th. 
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—————=— ‘in 
NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY YORK. SECRETARY s OF OFFICE, Avtaxy, August 18, 1858,— 
BENOVED TO : on the’ Tgday sucemding the fox Wenday of November next 
The New York Bible House, Astor Place, Eighth Street, see te 
em 4 oo iow, both Se : 
C sed Nowe fone, where ae =e pagel Fables sade Ione Rows the place af Bosra We ae. tenatyne, 
wit re rome “ Toapector, in the place of William Ange 
@y order.) PHILIP J. FORBES, Librarian. fg ort of Saree, Peet eae ay grains im the 





The difficulty of procuring a really good article of 
PORT AND SHERRY, 
quuaintes Os mesg From the success the subscriber has met with in his leat 
ee has been induced again to import a choice assortment of Warranted Pare 
LONDON DOCK, PORT, SHERRY, AND BRANDY,s 














Sor crating connet be cmpemee. fe Ledon Forter and ‘eoteh Aime in “tee comin. 
DE 2. Buders ; eee O erinil the tavenrtie Be favourite ain» Cordials * Peach 
pew ent oe affine iegewstto Beante seenteat Cages, Chanagagee, 
_—— Okan APHAELTS Store, 314 Broadway. 
and Retail. 
WINsS. 


respectful attention to his present stock of CHOICE OLD WINES, 
sedis even core from he Brat bout Barope ad which are offered for sale at the 


SAS, ret Set eg, es ae 


SAUTERNE.—Chateau, Yquem, Haut Sauterne, fand other growths. 
—Steimberger, Rudesheimer, Hocheimer, Deidesheimer, Riesling, and other growths of 


GNE.—Sillery Mosseux, (Prize Wine) Fleur de Sellery, Vin de Bousy, and Double 
ag he Perai, Chablis, Hermitage, Romanee Burgundy. meee " 
SHERRY,—In wood and glass, from the best vineyards of X: some of w cannot be sur- 
for thelr extreme extreme delicacy and high fla flavor ; others of a golden and dark colour, possess- 
the fine arecoatic odoar and uutty flatour as muck appreciated by lnglish consumers. 
PORT,—A choice stock in bottle and cask, which will be found mature, dry and fruity—free from 
Brandy and sweetness. 


MADEIRA.—Some very choice lots of different vintages. in wood and glass. 
All the above will be found pure, natural and true Wines not fabricated by shippers to suit a 
vitiated taste. 


IT8s.—Old Brandy. Hi Otard, M: and other brands—some 

er on and fiavoury. Old Jamaica Rum, O Seoteh Malt Whiskey, 

Superior Gin, Fine Old Monongahela Whiskey. Italian Bitters—Aquavite, Vermuth, 
Giriegie, the best 


Steam-packet © Shi 
rt sels and he Coty Frade, wl tnd it a ner ty pease he Suberier, 


“his malless quash ‘quarkity of W foe ee ee vat with with perfect safety tothe mow dlotant 


ofthe Unica Pes Persons trausmitting their aden by post, will please to 
Aa Ling 


THOMAS McMULLEN, 10 Wall St., N. Y. 

PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS, 
CATED COMPOUND, for Beautif; Curling, P , and 
+ ing the Hair, levine, Diaesee of Ce ain, Rhocmets P Pains, Heal- 
Woun of hy TRI- 
BROUS pervades the Union. The of the article of late years have inc: Laery -t-4 a ratio 
exceeds belief. Professor BARRY, er 0 ares examination of h' is Sales Book, 
to order, i csatieniiicasn went during 


ies of the Tricoph- 
of the artic 








, and in all cases of su- 
"othe etpeiien of the pene his was all that the > 


vertised itself. 

would not be withoutit. Country dealers 

United yes whe ow must have it. And thus was built up a wholesale trade of an extent 

regards articles of this kind. a lead 

believed that t the sales this year will be a million 

and yop No. 137 Broad roadway, New i. etail price, 26 cents a large bottle. 
diseoun: hy by the quantity. Sold b a the principal merchants and drug- 

ayy ead the > Vaited States and Canada, fexico, ‘est Indies, Great Britain, France, &c. 








REVUCTION IN PRICE OF 
BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, 
For Restoring, Preserving and Adorning the Hair, to the following low rates, viz : 
Bottles formerly sold at » cents reduced to 55 cents. 


“ “ a ly 00 oe “ T “ 

Is the best article ever known for curing Baldness, Dandruff, Salt Rheum, and all affections of 
‘the skin. Where everything else has Bogle’s 8 Hyperion Fluid has effected a permanent 
eure. 

BOGLE’S ELECTRIC pam DYE, is another wonder ofthe age. It instantly converts 


Black or Brown, I it the moment it is 
softness and flexibility of 


py from chapping, and also resist the sudden 
og et Se Ey A, 
BOGLE’S er Sng ae Resetiying Gis crmyletieg end Sentning & Site 
without a rival. 
these articles have stood the test of the strictest in and are considered to be the 
only ones worthy of gracing the toilet of beauty, taste and fi 
be had of the Inventor, WM. bag — beg A. B. & D. Sanps, N. ' ¥.3 Wu. Lyruan & 
OC. E.; Josern Bow.eEs, Quebec ; Lyman, B &Co., ; Ruston 


Sees & Oo, B. ¥. ; and his Agents throughout the United States and 0 








THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 


Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Milhons of Dollars. 
PA OF CAPITAL... 046004000. +++ £200,000 | Sunrivs awp Reservep Funp..... .£268,000 
ee eee eae 
db; 
{Tbe ged ember of roy rfl ports ime Pelle Pe guy vn fl 
in New York ved frem premiums, and the sale of shares. 
pramerone IN NEW YORK. 
James Brown, Esq., Chairman. 
RANOIS , Esq, Chairman. 
fyoware Gajun, 9e Ba [EF Sapmnson, Boa. 
Wu. 8. Wermons, Ee 
Avex. Hauittoy, ee eee ALFRED PELL, Resident Secretary. 


'RUSTEES. 
fim Tuowas Beaxsnp Bao, Bart, M. P, Anas Heseses, Ey, 
hired ew IN LIVERPOOL. 


y. THOMPSON, 
osera Hornsr, Esq., Chairman. 
THomas gacemanetinn ‘=. Josera pms: Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


F 
Baroxar, Esq. 
. Paper, Esq 


ian William Nichol, 

Renee | faire | Seca, 
Alex. Hamil! William Lowe, John 

Francis Haywood, “ Alexander Macgregor, Jas. Aspinai Tobin, Esq. 


DIRECTORS "ty LON DON. 


Wiis" Buage, Hee , Chairman. 
Georce Freperics. Youne, 4 ‘eeow Chairman. 


Be Wn. De ., M. P,. oatorth Esq. Ld F. Ames 4 
Forster, Esq., M. P., a D. “i P. | jo James i Henestes, Esq. 
~ rong. Mangin, > oe'y 
Swintos Bovut, Esq., Sec. to the Comp’y. BenJamin Henperson, Esq., Resident . 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
Ticae or ike Asstal Divton of pra ns Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
will - tle dat may juss ee nee 


risk, and a return of 
pats Tt hh 





soles of Freamems 0a tes ustne al, 


Esq., Chairman. 
SRE | ES EAT | teepie ee 
Esa. ‘nOMas West, 


Tuomas Witi1aMs, Ese. 


BANKERS. 
Musses. Girn, Muss & Co. 
Masses. Carnpate, Iuirre & RussE.1, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


r be 3 Freres A 4 Recaee, J. Frothingham, Hon. 
Montreal... .......... 4 "W yo Ben). Holmes, J.G. MeKensie, E.R. Fabre, A. 


Halifax, N.S. a J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T, C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 
P. ©. Hill, Agent. 
@t. John, N.B............ { io W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 

Wt. John’a, Nowfrundiand,... § J. J. Grieve, Hon. L. O'Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 
om m4 E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 

Grastotietows, P. B. Island..{ Hop. 7. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon, 


PRMDERIOK B STARR, | erie 
JAMES Bi CHIP ARN socceriaah arth, American Colonies. 
(@u-Mernnae 
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NTY OFFICERS ALSO TO BE ELECTED FOR SAID COUNTY : 
Superior © in the ginece of Sebe Dace and Robert Baamet. 
of Common in the place of Charles P. Daley. 

District Attorney, in the place of N 

Governors of the Alms-House, in the place of Richard 8. Witenes ant leans Sowncend. 
Se ee 


ours 
RY Ss. ——— Secretary of State. 


blished pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of Soto ond Dp veqsivements of 
case made and provided. JOHN ORSER. 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 


bye 
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rt 
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i the hand inthis bills for advertising the mame, 60 tht they may be laid betore he 
tion, and hand in Se he Tang he cams, 6 ai Gay may US laid beteve the 
Das Roviens Starute, vel 1 chew. 8 Uke litle 3, article $d, part Ist. 





BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
4GEN Y, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 


ESTABLISHED 182. 
CAPITAL $2,000,000, 


WIth « large accumulated Surplus. 
HIS Company has ited Comptroller of this State, and it offers 
TSS wtetoune $100,000 with the Comptroller of this State, and to be 
ragaied when its considered hat claim frequently mature more than twenty or years 


Californian and Australian Risks taken. 
Manacine Dinecror—EBENEZER FERNIE, Esq., Cornhill, London, 
Lonpon Bangers—Messrs. GLYN, ee” MILLS & CO. 
W YORK REFERE 
His Favieoey HAMILTON FISH, a Specree of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. M. Consul. 
hen Whitney, He Ate hillips Phenix, 
James Gallatin, xg. | Hon. J Camp a | — 
Samuel Wetmore, 
gran em OE 

JOHN ©. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway. 


Stanpine Counser—Hon. WILLIS HALL. 
So.icrror—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Esq. 


Agunt—LUMLEY FRANKLIN 
‘all Street, New York. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIEITY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 

“A Savine Bank ror taz WIDOW AND THE ORPHAy.”’ 

This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 

Guarantee Fund ef $100,000. 


In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER 4 THE S2A38 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive p 


sores & oe ho Agency, No. 7i Wall street, New York, and at their ‘different Aguas 


ad to 10 CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a mod 
Local Board of Directors meot every Wed ny tr ction of current waar 
Medical Examiners in ap daily at 1 o’clock, P. 
Pamphlets setting forth the advantages of this Ld can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 


©, E. Habicht, 
F. ©. Tucker, 











‘ Caleb Barstow. 
BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. A. HOSACK, DR. 8.8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER. 
C. E. HABICHT, Generai Agent. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
P['3E GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new Steamsbiy 


RET I-/el Oeetias 8 at ten B York 
direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 5th of November next, at 12 o’clock, noon niles 
Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) ........... ...... 
, Do. do. vegnanpetpuney Ceccee ences seectcesccoece e 
tite’ ia toe included} ” Cocteccccece 
aNTY DoLLAns will be taken, supplied with provisions of good qnal- 


or freight or passage apply to 
J. Hesréon, 
33 Broadway, N. ¥. 


I nested to to 
PR pepe ey wy pay no attention reports of the Ship being full, but « 





1 cooked, at TW TWENT 
iy, grepen y 





NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the PR 
"T roaner ee Lines, commander Rey FD 


FROM NEW YORK. 








. Fi +0212 
March... ...12 

Ti dune.! ag 
ase 666 2 

«+. Ouly ....... 
Fm ow Oe oe ‘ 
-Septem ° 26 
October ..... on caee :* Siw 23 

++++-November.. . 19 VULVA Ntewember.. : 21 

Stopping at Southampton both ways. 


for Government service, of 2200 ee ES ae. eee 
accommodations 


These steamers, built 
pom aye or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their 


roved kind. 

ping at Southampton and returning, they offer to - 
acsuaphing at Southampton both going and returning, they and money. PENS SS 

+ Price ot Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first class,......... bas 

« fom Hayre or Southampton to New York, first class,... ..: .. | £800 

“second eoes eee £600 

No passage secured antl paid for. An experienced on board. 
etters and newspapers meas pany Gavagh the Post 


Hor freight or pesseas appl ly to 


WILLIAM I 
MARTINEAU CROs E Y & 00., Agents, Southampton. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
. UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON..... . ++. Oapt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN... 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Prorosep Dates or fp — 


MORTIMER Liveston, Agent, 53 Broadway. 





Sea rete SSEE 








Sept 14 

esovbesd Oct. 12 
‘ Nev. 9 
eoccess Dee. 7 
oes Jan. 4 


MOLLER, SAND 
C. rE, iy 26 South st., New York, 
ELT AY: RO OSKEY & CO., Southampton. 


FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 


HE STEA AMSHIP © MBRLIB,” Capten Coon q 
T Frdee ue ith ’ AN, will sail for the above Islands, om 


Passage Money Rome... tee tee ee eew es ces B80 OO 


ou tenginds teniags to 
: B. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Gr.en, New York, . 


Jan. 22—1 year. 











eee eee ee eee ee 


PPP eee eee eee eee eee ee 











sceegsscessassersccessrs of 





For freight or passage apply to 
EDW'D K. COLLINS & 00., No. 56 Wall street, 
ROWN SHIPLEY 00, ‘tiverpedl. oe Tm. 
i Mounoe 8 60. ot 0, Bina’ Arne Tort, oires, Paria. 
GEO. H. DRAPER’ Havre. aa, 


The owners of these rill not be accountable fr 1d, sil pein, poss, 
Tha oun fe sip lading are Ganol tavehe, abd Ly nlp 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 


Chief Cabin Passage .............+.++. $120 | Second Cabin Passage.. ....... 040.0000. 00 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage . . oaenans 680a8 $100 | Second Cabin Passage.............00... 88 


"pg The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 














Sete tee te tees 


An surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, pen, im, Sats, ate, Severe, 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and th 

‘or freight or passage, apply to E, a) — 





THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP OO. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN FoR AR AEA akD LIVERPOOL.—The LA- 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows : 
CITY OF St AneOw. 1,600 tons, Capt. William ye, 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. Robert Leitch. 
CITY OF PHILADELPELA 2,200 , (new ship). 
CITY OF pags 2 20 tons, (new ship). 





oe se Oct. 8, 1853. | Cit: Fy A Wednesday, Sept. 14, 1853. 
++». Saturday y 
oes aor: “* | City of M: 12, 
Oly - Semetes, = «| Olty of Glasgow. ay. Oct ie 
yy Fe OF PASSAGE, 
FROM PHILADELPH' FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Saloon after Staterooms ...... | Monat be tape be <e 2 guiness 
an $0.00000006n0 osar pee os Pre | ane 
Including Steward’s fees 
Aliateed taetes of tied don tee atl be takes ct $20 from Philadelphia, and $05 from 
passengers en 
'verpool—found with provisions. 


Gartieaten ef cnaags will be terned here to pasties whe are Gestvons of bataging ext choie Stent 
be carried on each ship. 
land and Ire > 

THOMAS SICH ARpOOS 15 Broadway, N. Y. 


‘0. 9 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
RICHARDSON. "BROTHERS & o., Liverpool. 





+ FOR NORFOLE, PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND. 


U. 8. MAIL LINE. 
The Steam Ship JAMESTOWN, Lewis Parnise, Commander, leaves Pier 13, N. B., every 
Saturpay afternoon, at 4 0’ o'clock. 


The Steam Ship ROANOKE, oan Cavenpr, Commander, every Tuespay afternoon, at 4 


ee ee Bite ext Gturteg, Montag ond Tessteg, but not after 3 o’cleck on 
days of sailing. te By he Fh ay 


LUDLAM ‘* PLEASANTS, 82 Broadway. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week threaghout 


the 
The following under the i- 
sogerToncya Pomc a Aap dh A f ee ane 








receive passengers as vis: 
Masters. Days of from Days of Sailing from 
Pratt, J x Tent. 29 July 28, 
une A ’ 
se Pe, Warner, June 23, 4 April 21, ll, December 1, 
Ocean , Griswold, | July 7; t. 2,|May 5, 2%, December 15, 
Aasor. Bagle, Moore, July 21° Nov. 10, 19, 8, December 2, 
Devonshire, Hovey, ug. 4, Nov. 24,| June 2, 22, 
Victoria, Champion, Ang. 18 Deo. & = & 6, 
Soibanyeen, Tinker, |May 19, Sept. 15.| July 14, 
all of the and commanded able and 
Teme toe ave 0 ot 6 a we $ 4 experienced navigators 
The price for cabin is now fixed at $75, out for each adult, without wines and 
ither the of these packets be 2 
pow 3 Neither th Eaptalna nor owners of th ne = seen, paces 


of 
HE MORGAN, and ¥70South street, N. ¥ 
ALEX’R witet, } ‘ 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Londen. 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEETS. 
Pee Gaal TT He uy 
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OFFICE, No. 10, PARK PLACE, 








